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WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


WALLACE BUTTRICK 
Chairman of the General Education Board 


Let me cast what I have to say in the form of five propositions, 
which I will elucidate with as much brevity as possible. 


I. ALL EDUCATION IS SELF-EDUCATION 


No person or institution can educate anybody. Education is a vol- 
untary process. In the very nature of the idea, one must educate 
himself. 

Schools and colleges may be helpful; they often are; so with libra- 
ries, laboratories, and the association of fellow students. Possibly, 
but doubtfully, textbooks are useful. We are greatly helped by wise 
and knowing teachers. But all these are not absolutely necessary to 
education. Pasteur did his greatest work in a dark room under a 
stairway. Many of the great producers in research had little formal 
apparatus, but only such things as they could devise and make for 
themselves. It has long been said that a few good books make the 
scholar. Great collections of books, often of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, bewilder us. Textbooks create the impression, unconsciously be 
it said, that when one has learned the contents of the textbook he 
knows something—such as history, or science, or mathematics. As- 
signed fragments of subjects reported back to teachers in what we 
call “recitations,” duly marked and graded, fool us with the notion 
that they are educative. These are generally but “re-citations,” 
properly so called. The room where the performance takes place is 
a recitation room. How foolish it all sounds when we state it plainly! 
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Dear friends, education is the determined and long-continued effort 
of a serious-minded person to train his powers of observation, think- 
ing, and reflection through gain in knowledge. A “student,” rightly 
so called, is a person who comes to college to avail himself of assem- 
bled opportunities for self-education. 

We do not think straight about these things. We seldom think of 
the college as a place of high opportunity for serious men. Instead, 
we try to induce them to come by telling them that the college will 
enable them to “get on in the world,” to prosper in business, to gain 
fame and favor, to be alittle bigger and more prominent than other 
people. The favorite pastime of some college presidents is to tell how 
many of their graduates are in Who’s Who. Weseldom say to a young 
man: “Here is opportunity to gain high spiritual satisfaction for your- 
self and to make yourself worth while in promoting the well-being of 
mankind.” Education means the abundant life, and a few of you 
who have studied Greek know that “abundant” in that language means 
overflowing, a fountain of life springing up within you. 

Granting that we must educate ourselves, the next logical step is: 


II. CAPACITY FOR INTELLIGENT SELF-DIRECTION 


Self-directed intellectual inquiry—that’s the thing. We think of 
such capacity for self-direction as the goal of the training got in the 
schools. And in a real sense it is, for the time comes when we must 
launch out on life’s ocean and steer our own ships. 

But capacity for self-directed education should be gained very early 
in life. I have read several times a remarkable book, Sanderson of 
Oundle.* He was for thirty years headmaster of Oundle School, 
about thirteen miles from Peterborough, England. The book is worth 
your reading. The story of how he taught physics to young boys is 
not less than thrilling. He didn’t make them learn some simple law 
of physics contained in the textbooks and then have them set up some 
simple apparatus to demonstrate the truth of the things they had 
learned by rote. He rather adopted the method of research, and with 
painstaking care and with utmost patience led them to discover laws of 
physics and then formulate these laws for themselves. And they did 
it! When once they discovered one physical law, their enthusiasm 
for more physical laws was unlimited. As the research man says, 
they had found a lead. They had gained that priceless bit of knowl- 
edge—law is discovered, not made. Future study would convince 
them that this is true of all laws, whether in nature or in society. 
They had made the first great step in self-education ; and thenceforth, 





*This is published by the Macmillan Company. 
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while they often sought counsel from masters and tutors, they steered 
their own ships, they stood on the bridge. 

A fault with education in America is too much teaching, too much 
prescribing of what shall be learned and how it shall be learned. 
Freedom is what is needed in education. Start a boy right in any 
subject ; better, help a boy start himself right in any subject, and then 
say to him: “Come to me when you get stuck, and we will talk it over 
that we may help each other; but, son, if you are going to be an edu- 
cated man, you must have large liberty in directing yourself.” 


III. TRAINED CAPACITY FOR SUSTAINED ATTENTION 


We need to get the mastery of our brains and of our minds so that 
they become working instruments which we control. In education, 
will must master mind. For example, your first attempts at penman- 
ship were slow and painful and wearisome to body and mind, but 
after a while you wrote without conscious effort. A mechanic is a 
clumsy fellow when he begins his apprenticeship, but before long his 
fingers become supple and deft, and serve his will without his think- 
ing. Reading and the reading habit tax one’s purpose mightily, but 
soon the printed page is taken in at a glance, and the reading habit, 
once formed, is a joy forever. 

These are simple facts of common experience which point a long 
moral. 

Many people who are supposed to have trained intelligence are the 
slaves of moods. They can only do serious, intellectual work when 
they “feel like it.” Now, I have noticed, in the observations of a long 
life, that the men and women who succeed in law, in medicine, in busi- 
ness, in preaching, in teaching, in authorship, in research (and they 
are so few) are the men and women who make their minds serve their 
wills. This capacity for sustained attention did not abate in Steven- 
son or Bryant, although they were invalids for many years; it did not 
abate in Pasteur when, through paralysis, he lost the use of one hand; 
nor in Milton when he became blind; nor does it abate in Dr. Eliot at 
ninety-one. What we call “moods,” alleged inability to work because 
of humidity without or dyspepsia within, when reduced to simplest 
terms, is only laziness. If you would be numbered among the edu- 
cated, you must be able to say to your minds: “Come now, let us work. 
Mind, I am your master; go to work.” 


IV. EDUCATION IS NEVER FINISHED; IT IS AS LONG AS LIFE 

There is no such thing as a completed course of education. ‘“Com- 
mencement” is an unfortunate word, for it has lost its meaning. It 
has come to mean: “The job is done, I have my diploma, I am an edu- 
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cated man.” Wouldn’t it be fine if we could substitute that great 
Saxon word “beginning?” I hail the college that dare do it. When 
one gets a diploma certifying that he has completed certain prescribed 
things called “education,” he really has only served an apprenticeship. 
I know that is a trite saying, but it is full of meaning if you will re- 
flect a little. ' 

You have learned a little chemistry, a little physics, a little biology, 
a little mathematics. What will they mean to you after to-day if you 
drop them now? You can at least read with fair regularity a good 
journal in these great scientific subjects and thus know what is going 
on in this age of science and keep yourself alive. 

You have had some work in history, in economics, in English liter- 
ature, and in modern languages, with a bit of their literature. I tell 
you that ninety per cent of you will probably stop right where you are. 
Or I might say that, because of the inevitable shrinkage of your men- 
tality, you will know less than you do now. 

I was a member of a so-called “literary club.” The meetings were 
insufferably dull, made up of smoke and gossip. Some one suggested 
that at the next meeting and thereafter we should report on the read- 
ings of the mouth. To my surprise and, I may say, horror, there were 
only three out of thirty who had read a serious book during thirty 
days. I once told this to President Eliot. His quick reply was: 
“That would be a high average for the graduates of Harvard College.” 

The other day a New York paper discoursed editorially on the 
progress of education in America. One hundred thousand—or was it 
one million ?—college men had graduated from college this year (in 
either case the figure surpasses belief). As I read the editorial, my 
thought was: “Is the wastage of 1925 to be ninety per cent?” 

Education is for life, even down to old age, if one is educated at all. 
The person who cannot say at the end of any calendar year, “I have 
learned more during these twelve months than during any previous 
year of my life,” does not belong with the company of immortals called 
“educated persons.” 


V. THE OBJECT OF EDUCATION IS CHARACTER, NOT EFFICIENCY 


I mean character in the sense of high and serious purpose, of severe 
intellectual attainment, of the mastery of mind, of sound philosophy 
of life. 

I have little patience with vocational training in college, the taking 
of valuable time for the learning of a trade. Mastery of one’s self 
prepares for mastery in any honorable career. Michael Pupin was 
first of all a classical scholar. He had the highest marks in Greek 
ever given at Columbia. Afterwards he became a master of science. 
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You might read his book with much profit. Two leading pathologists 
of my acquaintance were classically trained, with a little college sci- 
ence. One of them said to me: “I regard the classical training got in 
college without a squint toward the vocational as the best possible 
training for a scientific career.” 

Efficiency is a fine by-product of education, but to make efficiency 
the object of education is to debase that fine thing which we call 
“character.” 

For many years we have been greatly influenced by German edu- 
cational methods, not realizing that the educational process in Ger- 
many is designed to promote efficiency. Here is the difference between 
kultur and culture. It is a very serious tendency which we observe in 
college catalogues of the present time—this tendency to use the pre- 
cious four years of college to enable a man to get a living. Those 
years should be devoted to making living worth while. 

But you will ask: “How is education, the process of education, this 
lifelong process of education, to be assimilated to character?” Let 
biology answer us—by functioning. The generous use of knowledge 
and training in promoting the well-being of mankind will return to 
us in character, in ever-growing high manhood, in satisfactions that 
perish not, in those qualities of being which live on forever, because 
they are life. As Sanderson of Oundle said: “The great purpose is 
to enlist the boys and girls in the service of man to-day and man to- 
morrow.” In knowledge and learning, as in money, 


“All you can hold in your cold dead hands 
Is what you have given away.” 


I have just begun my second seventy years, and feel myself a boy 
again. Let us here and now make high resolve that we will continue 
this process of our self-education until our eyes are closed in death; 
that we will learn in order that we may serve, in order that we may 


find our highest joy in making this world of ours a better place in 
which to live, ever saying: 


“TI ask no heaven till earth be Thine, 
No glory crown while work of mine remaineth here; 
When earth shall shine among the stars, 
Her sins wiped out, her captives free, 
Her voice sweet music unto Thee, 
For crown new work give Thou to me. 
Lord, here am I.” 
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A NOTE ON THE PRECEDING PAPER 
Bruce R. PAYNE 
President, George Peabody College for Teachers 


There is on my desk, in the handwriting of Dr. Wallace Buttrick, signed and 
dated by him some years ago, the five propositions discussed in the preceding 
article. I was so impressed by their wisdom when, without warning, one day in 
private conversation, he gave utterance to them, that I begged him to commit 
them to writing immediately. With characteristic modesty regarding his own 
utterances he ridiculed the idea, but finally yielded to my persistent importunity. 
I have kept these five sentences constantly before me, never hoping that his timid- 
ity would permit him to commit to writing an amplification of them. Only his 
intimate friends who have been impressed so often by his words of wisdom will be 
able to appreciate adequately the joy which came when he agreed to permit the 
teachers to enjoy a brief statement of his philosophy of education. If Peabody 
seems to take too much pride in procuring this statement, it is because we sin- 
cerely believe that the author of these thought-provoking fundamental principles 
is, by native ability, training, experience, and disposition, one of the greatest and 
wisest men who has had to do with public education in the United States during 
this generation. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH POINT TESTS 





JOSEPH C. MCELHANNON 
Professor of Education, Baylor College 





It is a well-known fact that pupils enter the classroom in an antici- 
patory attitude. “What will the teacher ask us to-day?” rests per- 
petually within the subconscious. Accordingly, preparation is made 
to answer the type of question that the teacher usually asks. This 
it is not difficult to do; for, at the most, teachers confine themselves 
to two or three types of questions. The students know that they will 
be called upon to discuss a topic, or to give their opinion of the con- 
tent under discussion. Usually such types of questions are labeled 
“thought” questions; but, in fact, since the student is in an anticipa- 
tory frame of mind, they are no more than memory questions. 

The usual procedure on a test is to ask six or eight discussion ques- 
tions, evaluate them at 162-3 or 121-2 per cent each, and make 
up the student’s grade on the basis of 100 per cent. In most in- 
stances there is no parity in the real value of the questions. Practi- 
cally every member of the class may fail to answer one question, and 
every one may answer correctly another question; yet no differen- 
tiation in values is made by an undiscriminating teacher. The grad- 
ing cannot be otherwise than subjective. Ten graders would more 
than likely give ten different rankings to each question answered by 
the student. Very often the question is graded from the standpoint 
of quantity instead of accuracy. If the writer is on the subject and 
writes two or three pages, the teacher is subjectively inclined to give 
full value for the answer, when, in fact, if an objective evaluation 
could be arrived at, the answer would be only one-third or one-fourth 
correct. The student knew in advance what he was expected to say, 
for he knew the habits of his instructor, and proceeded to memorize, 
even without understanding, what would be called for. In such an 
instance it cannot be said that brain processes are stimulated. The 
teacher certainly is far from directing mental activity on the part of 
the pupil. The results of teaching are not likely to be measured, even 
though the instructor is striving to attain educational objectives. Dr. 
Buckingham says that “most of the trouble is that teachers do not 
know how to induce thinking on the part of pupils.’”! In most in- 
stances questions are asked for the purpose of grading pupils, not 





_ ‘Buckingham, B. R.: “Teaching a to Think,” Educational Research Bulle- 
tin. Ohio State University, v. 21, p. 
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for the purpose of stimulating thought processes in the mind of the 
pupils. The teacher should know every step in a thought process 
and how to induce the successive steps in the thinking of his pupils. 

The writer not long since had a severe introduction to a type of 
objective testing with Prof. S. C. Parker at the University of Chi- 
cago which inspired an experiment used as the basis for this paper. 
Every two or three weeks the students were given a point test, each 
made up of from thirty to fifty points. The questions were usually 
statements to be completed in from two to ten divisions, each divi- 
sion constituting a point. In order to prepare for the test, the stu- 
dent was compelled to study carefully everything in the assignment, 
evaluate with painstaking care every point, and outline and organize 
every topic and subtopic to the point of mastery of the content. To 
the extent that mastery had been attained, one scaled high on the test. 
Almost exact measurement of one’s study was secured. 

The objectivity of the grading was one of the best features of the 
test. The student knew before the paper was graded about how many 
points he made. The points usually are distributed in a fairly sym- 
metrical fashion on the normal frequency surface, so that the assign- 
ment of letters for the grades may be arrived at in a scientific manner. 

Professor Parker himself suggested to the writer that the comple- 
tion form of the questions asked tended to monotony and did not 
stimulate as many brain processes as should be stimulated. The 
twenty types of thought questions analyzed by Monroe and Carter? 
offered a suggestion to the writer that all could be used in a point test 
in the form of a true-false question, completion, best answer, best 
reasons, comparisons, outlines, opposites, analyses, summaries, etc. 
Having entered upon a new work and having one class of freshmen, 
one of juniors, and one of seniors, he decided to try out the experi- 
ment. 

In most instances each of the twenty types of thought questions 
was used in each test. Usually there were four true-false, four com- 
pletion, four best answers, four pure fact, one outline, four cause and 
effect, and one discussion question. The discussion question was 
usually evaluated at five points, and the points to be made were clearly 
in mind when it was graded. The number of points in the tests 
ranged from thirty to sixty-five, and the time for taking the tests 
varied from twenty to forty minutes, depending upon the number 
points. 

The instructor read each question, waited a reasonable length of 


*Monroe, Walter S., and Carter, Ralph E.: “The Use of Different Types of 
Thought Questions in Secondary Schools and Their Relative Difficulty for Stu- 
re a of Illinois, Bureau of Educational Research, Bulletin No. 
14, 1923. 
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time while the pupils wrote, then asked the next. By proceeding in 
this manner, every pupil was given the same amount of time and had 
opportunity to show the speed with which his brain processes worked. 
It is true that had more time been given to the slower pupils, they 
probably would have added one or two more points to their grade. 
Parker,*? however, says that educational science should make provision 
for equal time for answering questions on the part of all students. 

Nine or ten tests in each class were given, and at the end of the 
fall quarter a point examination covered the whole content of the 
basal text used in the study. The sum of all the points made on the 
tests and on the final examination constituted, when distributed on 
the frequency surface, the term grade, except in a few instances 
where written work raised or lowered the grade. 

Tables I, II, and III show the results of the testing. A group of 
seniors and a few juniors made up a class of thirty-six studying “An 
Introduction to the Study of Philosophy.” The first test, of only 
twenty-four points, met with general disapproval. Such types of 
questions had never been asked before. The general attitude was: 
“Surely you do not expect us to remember such specific things.” 
There were not enough points to give a very wide range; but since 
this was the first test, it was thought that it would serve for introduc- 
tory purposes. It was announced that similar tests would be given 
each week on Tuesday, and that the questions would be asked on the 
content covered. The second test, of forty-three points, met with a 
more favorable response, and so on until the end of the quarter. 

After a final examination on the basal text, consisting of 122 points, 
the result was added to the sum of the test points. There was a pos- 
sible 454 points. The highest sum was 428; the lowest, 188—giving 
a range of 240 points. Throughout the ten examinations there was 
hardly a change of position above the first quartile. Certainly none 
moved out of the upper quarter of the group. This was hardly true 
of the fourth quarter, but almost so. So uniform were the rankings 
that one was led to believe that the point tests were really intelligence 
tests. At times the instructor dwelt upon the revelation of native 
capacity through the tests and tried to induce the members ranged 
in the upper quarter to change their relative position on the next test. 
The desired result was not attained, and the teacher was left to find 
solace, if he could, in the fatalism of his device. 

It is true that every student did not work to capacity. This prob- 
ably was just as true, however, of those in the fourth quarter as of 
the low pointers in the first quarter. It was interesting to note that 
the five members of the “Scholarship Society” who were in the class 





‘Parker, S. C.: Methods of Teaching in High Schools, p. 388. 
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were all in the last quarter. Another noteworthy fact that may be 
mentioned is that practically all of the first-quarter members had a 
penchant for the “freak” courses in the college curriculum. The 
course in which the point testing was done was one of the courses 
required for graduation. 

These students, without a single exception, at the end of the term 
expressed their satisfaction with the point method of testing. Long 
before the end of the quarter they had spread the news of point test- 
ing throughout the college community. Many teachers asked ques- 
tions about the method, and a few began the use of it. Prof. R. B. 





























TABLE I 
ScoREs OF 36 SENIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS ON TEN POINT TESTS 
ee Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Final | Total 
Srupewt | 7p |} 213 |4ls5 | 61 7 | 8 | 9 | Bxem.| Poins 
1 12 25 9 20 14 13 21 26 16 45 188 
2 10 20 18 23 ll 20 28 40 18 51 219 
3 14 22 23 22 19 40 25 24 12 75 252 
4 12 26 15 23 15 20 44 24 18 44 221 
5 12 31 10 26 21 20 38 33 32 55 258 
6 14 30 20 28 27 18 43 37 23 84 306 
7 16 26 17 23 24 16 45 37 28 86 301 
8 14 33 24 23 25 27 39 48 25 87 317 
9 14 35 21 27 21 33 46 34 36 105 342 
10 16 26 18 27 31 28 42 46 26 83 327 
11 16 29 24 26 27 24 51 46 31 87 331 
12 i; 18 32 17 34 31 26 33 39 21 84 309 
13 | 14 36 23 36 38 23 44 32 20 69 312 
14 10 36 23 37 27 23 40 39 33 81 326 
15 14 27 25 32 35 24 45 46 22 89 335 
16 14 31 23 32 32 30 49 40 25 102 349 
17 16 31 24 32 34 28 45 44 22 93 341 
18 18 36 15 36 37 28 41 46 22 99 351 
19 | 16 23 15 33 28 27 51 47 29 lll 380 
20 14 31 27 42 33 24 50 46 29 103 375 
21 16 36 19 23 37 31 52 44 37 98 362 
22 20 36 14 33 39 30 42 38 37 101 370 
23 18 39 18 33 38 32 46 47 34 94 367 
24 10 27 26 37 36 26 46 45 34 81 342 
25 16 34 27 26 40 26 55 41 36 108 382 
26 16 39 26 32 36 33 51 41 37 101 378 
27 18 31 23 38 34 34 54 46 36 99 379 
28 14 36 25 34 41 30 52 47 33 92 374 
29 18 35 20 38 38 21 48 47 37 89 370 
30 14 34 30 39 38 24 53 47 31 93 379 
31 14 39 25 37 39 31 48 49 39 114 404 
32 18 37 24 37 35 32 53 4o 38 108 397 
33 16 38 31 42 41 34 49 42 32 119 410 
34 16 4) 29 40 35 32 49 50 37 120 416 
35 16 42 31 41 41 36 52 48 37 122 426 
36 18 40 32 40 40 35 55 46 37 116 428 
Points 
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Parsons, of the Department of Education, followed the same plan as 
the writer from the beginning of the quarter, and obtained results 
equally as satisfactory. 

A group of sixteen juniors studying Parker’s Methods of Teaching 
in High Schools was given ten point examinations during the term. 
They frowned, became reconciled, and praised. Each asserted that 
she would give no other kind of examination in English, history, sci- 
ence, civics, economics, and sociology, and in some of the mathemat- 
ics. In such a small class, naturally it would be expected that there 
would be a general interchange of places on each test. This, how- 
ever, was not the case. The first and the fourth quarters of the class 
remained practically intact from first to last. This was decidedly 
true on the final examination. As seen in Table II, there was consid- 


TABLE II 
ScoRES OF 16 JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS ON TEN POINT TESTS 








Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Final\ Total 
Srooest fp | 213141 5 | 617 | 8d Dl Beem Pocus 





1 8 18 7 22 29 23 35 44 38 78 | 301 
2 9 25 22 28 34 30 41 41 45 84 | 359 
3 9 10 28 19 34 27 37 49 46 88 | 347 
4 10 21 10 17 28 38 25 44 28 72 =| 292 





5 12 23 26 18 39 29 36 49 39 77 ~‘| 348 
6 13 19 22 11 26 24 37 46 24 68 | 289 
7 14 19 25 16 28 22 32 33 35 70 | 293 
8 14 20 24 19 29 26 27 46 49 9) 1 335 
9 14 21 24 23 32 25 34 51 47 92 | 363 









































10 14 23 26 35 36 31 27 50 45 90 | 376 
11 16 18 32 32 35 32 40 54 45 92 | 399 
12 16 17 32 30 41 28 39 48 50 7 | 32 
13 16 27 31 36 38 32 43 53 45 93 | 413 
14 16 25 41 20 43 33 41 54 48 93 | 414 
15 18 14 34 34 42 29 41 54 50 98 | 414 
16 19 21 40 33 43 33 41 55 48 | 100 | 432 
Points 22 30 42 40 44 33 43 59 50 | 100 | 463 





erable changing of places in the middle section—a shifting which 
would be expected in such a small number. There is, however, only 
one change in the final ranking, which happens in the case of Student 
No.5. It really appears that the sequence is more stable in the middle 
distribution than above the first quartile. 

Probably there was greater rivalry manifested among these juniors 
than in any other classes. Several of the girls announced before 
each test that they had mastered the content and were looking for a 
perfect score, or that they expected to surpass some certain classmate 
who had scored high on a previous test. The spirit of contest was 
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rife, oral recitations were enlivened, keen interest was shown in lec- 
tures and class exercises, and the written work approached a high 
standard. 

When it began to appear that the point test was really testing in- 
telligence, it was thought worth while to test the matter. Since the 
class under consideration was constituted of freshmen studying Judd’s 
Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education, and some 600 fresh- 


TABLE III 


SCORES OF 31 FRESHMAN COLLEGE STUDENTS ON NINE POINT TESTS AND BROWN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 





























| . Intelli- 
eae | Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Final | Total 
STUDENT 1 2 3 1 5 6 7 8 |Exam.| Points Sree 
est 
1 | 23 7 20 25 15 35 36 45 58 | 264 42 
2 | 29 11 22 23 18 37 42 36 55 | 270 50 
3 | 30 15 24 27 14 34 33 26 60 | 263 43 
4 31 15 24 27 19 33 38 41 71 | 299 47 
5 | 30 ll 24 28 20 32 45 43 68 | 304 49 
6 | 30 | 11 24 29 19 44 62 45 81 | 346 58 
7 i be | 27 29 16 38 46 44 73 | 318 59 
8 32 | «1 25 28 19 44 50 37 79 | 325 53 
9 25 13 21 21 12 32 39 40 76 | 284 59 
10 32 15 27 36 20 40 51 42 78 | 341 64 
11 | 33 15 27 35 21 44 59 48 82 | 354 68 
12 | 35 | 13 32 32 18 36 43 33 81 | 321 53 
13 35 | ll 31 33 15 36 50 44 74 | 329 52 
14 36 11 32 30 17 44 53 41 77 ‘| 340 56 
15 37 15 32 31 19 36 50 39 75 | 339 54 
16 33 13 27 30 22 44 58 39 92 | 358 70 
17 34 ll 27 30 17 39 60 41 85 | 343 71 
18 36 15 32 37 15 44 47 43 82 | 351 70 


| 
| 

19 | 36 | 13 | 32 | 37 | 21 | 42 | 58 | 47 | 91 | 377 | 65 
. } 












































20 | 38 11 33 37 20 41 57 46 85 | 369 68 
21 35 13 39 40 19 38 47 35 80 | 345 58 
22 39 13 33 37 21 42 54 38 78 | 355 57 
23 37 15 32 30 20 43 57 46 79 | 359 66 
24 ee. 15 32 31 19 44 57 44 78 | 357 61 
25 | 34 13 31 29 17 37 47 36 74 | 318 61 
26 39 ll 36 30 20 42 51 42 84 | 354 67 
27 | 40 13 36 38 21 45 55 45 90 | 383 72 
28 | 38 13 33 36 16 46 54 46 94 | 376 72 
29 | 42 13 38 39 21 45 48 42 94 | 381 73 
30 41 15 37 38 21 42 61 48 93 | 396 75 
31 42 13 38 40 21 44 61 49 95 | 403 75 
Points 45 20 40 45 22 46 63 50 } 100 } 431 88 





men were being given the Brown Psychological Examination during 
the quarter, the results could be used to great advantage with my 
freshman point tests. The Brown Examination was not given until 
after the final 100 point examination, so that no undue influence 
would be made upon the types of questions asked. 
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By the Rank-Difference formula, the correlation between the final 
examination and the Brown Psychological Examination was found to 
be .87; and the correlation between the total number of points made 
during the term and the Brown intelligence test, .84. It is true 
that the intelligence test showed that some of the students were work- 
ing above capacity and that some were below. Of course the point 
tests were not standardized, and it was possible for them to be unbal- 
anced and disproportioned. 

It is purely accidental, perhaps, that a correlation of .87 exists be- 
tween the first test and the total number of points made; yet it is con- 
ceivable that if the proper types of questions were asked and the cor- 
rect kind of study done by the students, the correlation would be per- 
fect. Such a correlation would also be true with all the tests given. 
This, however, is far from true, as is seen in Table III, when compari- 
sons are made with Test I and each of the other examinations. 

There is considerably more variation in the grades made by the 
freshmen from test to test, as noted in Table III. It appears, there- 
fore, to be merely accidental that the correlation of intelligence and 
grade points is so high. Perhaps the large number of point tests 
given tends to obviate much of the vacillation in the grades. Much 
of the change in position, however, is seen to be in the middle distri- 
bution. The first and last quarters of the class remain practically 
intact from test to test. Freshmen are not nearly so stable in their 
study habits as are upper classmen. Coming from high schools of 
practically every grade, from very poor to notably good, they might 
be expected to vary in class standing more from test to test than hap- 
pened in this instance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Objectivity —The point test obviates subjectivity in grading. 
No gross errors can be made; the student gets the grade which he 
earned, and knows that the grade is correct. The bluffer finds no 
place for his words, and the timid is encouraged to state the facts. 

2. Measures the Results of Study.—The teacher knows who has 
studied and who has not, or he discovers the kinds of study habits 
possessed by the students. The point test serves as a kind of diag- 
nosis of effectiveness in study and gives the instructor an opportunity 
to assist the student to overcome bad study habits. 

3. Students’ Ability to Evaluate is Emphasized.—Before taking 
point tests, many students do not know how to evaluate content mate- 
rials—what should be retained as worth while and what is relatively 
unnecessary. The act of thinking while reading has hitherto had no 
part in the matter. Now the pupil must choose. He must recognize 
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an important idea when he sees one, and he must subordinate a purely 
incidental one when it appears. 

4. Every One Has Equal Opportunity—Some students write with 
greater facility than others. On a long discussion test, the slow writ- 
ers rank relatively lower than the fluent writers, whether they think 
more slowly or not. The point test scores speed of thinking, not 
speed of writing. Such a distribution is exactly what is likely to hap- 
pen after the students have left school. Those who then think slowly 
will consequently advance slowly. 

5. The Teacher Directs the Mental Activity of the Student.—At the 
very beginning of the course the teacher must set up certain goals to 
be attained. In every test he is able to fashion the thinking of the 
student on the focal points in the content. By such direction the pupil 
will learn to think systematically. The teacher’s evaluation of ideas 
and accuracy of phrasing will also be enhanced. 

6. The Contest Element Enters.—After the first two or three tests, 
the course becomes a game. Every one is talking about his grade, 
reviewing diligently for the next test, promising to do better next 
time, striving to keep ahead of a friend, resolving not to be in last 
place. Other teachers hear about the contest, give some modified 


point tests themselves, and modestly inquire what all the “fuss” is 
about. 








DUTIES OF THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


EURI BELLE BOLTON 
Georgia State College for Women 
and 
CLARA HOWARD 
Now of Holston Institute, Sondo, Korea 


Much has been written in regard to the function and duties of the 
elementary-school principal. A review of the numerous articles on 
the subject reveals the fact that the administrative phase of the 
principal’s work has received chief emphasis. This emphasis came 
about in a natural way. When school systems grew so large that it 
was necessary for the superintendent to have assistance in the differ- 
ent school buildings, the principal was added to the scheme of things, 
and he was in those early days largely a local administrator in the par- 
ticular school of which he was principal. A second reason for the 
emphasis which has been placed on this phase of the principal’s work 
is the objectiveness of school administration. It is easy to classify 
and tabulate things which are objective; and, therefore, the objective 
features of any work are always seen first. 

Within more recent years the administrative work in school sys- 
tems has become more or less a matter of routine, and the principal 
has had more time to devote to the problem of improving the class- 
room instruction in his school. The introduction of tests and meas- 
urements and the formulation of generally accepted principles of 
teaching have lent a certain objectivity to classroom instruction and 
have made possible the setting up of definite standards of supervision. 
With the development of the tools of supervision, which has placed 
the work on a scientific impersonal basis, has come a deeper conscious- 
ness of the importance of the principal’s duty as supervisor of the 
elementary school. The principal will always have charge of the 
mechanical operations of his school plant, but the principal who is 
most concerned with educational progress in his school will realize 
more and more that administrative routine is important only as its 
facility of dispatch makes possible better conditions under which 
children may learn. The development of this larger conception of the 


principal’s work makes necessary a more inclusive statement of his 
duties. 
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I 

It is the first duty of the principal to develop the aims and policies 
of his school through forceful leadership. 

In order to direct the educational progress of his community the 
principal must: 

1. See the school situation as a whole. He must know his school 
plant as it is and in its relation to recognized standards. He should 
study the location, area, and drainage of the school grounds, and plan 
for constant improvement in arrangement for utility and beauty. He 
should know the adequacy of the school building for meeting the needs 
presented by all school situations, and should see that the proper 
equipment—library facilities, victrolas, teaching materials, and play- 
ground apparatus—is provided when needed. 

He must understand the intergrade relationships and problems. 
The size of classes and a fair division of work among the teachers 
must be considered. The mental ability of the different classes must 
also be taken into account. The teacher who has a group of children 
below normal in ability should not be expected to have them do the 
same quality of work as that done by the groups of normal or of supe- 
rior ability. 

The principal should have a definite conception of the minimum 
essentials in subject-matter, the skills, and the habits to be mastered 
in the different grades, in order that he may help each teacher to see 
just what contribution the work of her grade should make to the de- 
velopment of the pupils and to the work of the school as a whole. 
Education is a cci.tinuous process, and the work of each grade in the 
elementary school should be closely related to that of the preceding 
grades and of those following. 

2. The principal must know the school in relation to the community. 
He should know the types of homes from which the pupils come. The 
public school has to meet different needs when dealing with children 
from rural, foreign, mill-town, poor, or well-to-do homes. In setting 
the policies of his school, the principal should consider the educational 
status of his people and whether or not they have access to art gal- 
leries, museums, lectures, and concerts. If these agencies of general 
education and culture are not accessible, the school has a wonderful 
opportunity to make up the deficiency in the life of the people, young 
and old. 

A knowledge of the industrial interests of the community will aid 
the principal in making the work of the school practical. It will re- 
veal the possibilities of class excursions and of correlating the indus- 
trial activities with projects in history, geography, and civics. Such 
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knowledge will help him and his teachers to see what social and indus- 
trial demands are likely to be made of the children in later life, and 
consequently to know how to provide for those needs. 

An understanding of the social, political, and religious standards of 
the community will help the principal to promote a spirit of codper- 
ation and good fellowship between it and the school. Im fact, the 
principal must know his problem in order that he may be prepared to 
meet it. 

3. Finally, the principal must know his school in relation to the sys- 
tems of which it is a part. City grammar schools will be related to 
other grammar schools of the city, and rural schools will be related to 
other schools in the county. All public schools are definitely related 
to the state, and should endeavor to carry out the policies of the state 
system. 

4. In order to set the aims and policies of his school, the principal 
must formulate for himself an educational creed. This creed should 
include his conception of the general aims, the specific aims, and the 
subject-matter aims of education. The general aims are but prospec- 
tive points of view from which to survey the field as a whole—society, 
the immature individual, and the educational process. The specific 
aims should deal with the individual to be educated. These will in- 
clude standards of physical, mental, moral, social, and spiritual devel- 
opment. The special subject-matter aims deal with the relation of 
the special school subjects to the general and specific aims. To his 
conception of the aims of education must be added a definite under- 
standing of the function of the elementary school in the educational 
process. 

This educational creed should include also his conception of what 
the qualifications of the elementary school principal should be. The 
qualifications usually considered necessary are: College training 
which has resulted in general culture; a thorough knowledge of sub- 
ject-matter and a good understanding of the best principles of educa- 
tional method; successful teaching experience; definite training for 
supervision ; the habit of progressive study in the field of education; 
and the personal qualifications necessary for leadership. The princi- 
pal should be approachable, just, courteous, sympathetic, appreciative, 
and impartial, and should have the ability to get on with people. 

In addition to his conception of what his own personal and profes- 
sional qualifications should be, the principal should have in mind defi- 
nite ideas of the qualifications characteristic of a successful teacher. 
His creed should include also his idea of the relationship which should 
exist between the principal and his teachers. It should show that he 
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realizes the nature and importance of his activities as a supervisor of 
instruction, and that he feels his responsibility for the character and 
training of the pupils in his school. 


II 


The principal must perform the administrative duties of the school. 

1. Overhead supervision. This phase of administrative work in- 
cludes the making of special reports required by the central office, the 
formulating of plans for carrying out the policies of the system, the 
transfer of pupils to and from other schools, and the maintenance of 
helpful relationships with other schools. 

2. Internal supervision. Internal supervision involves the clerical 
and administrative duties necessary for handling the school itself. 
These include the enrollment and placement of pupils, the keeping of 
reports and records of attendance and school grades, of records of 
tests, educational and mental, and of general health records showing 
the results of the physical examination of the pupils. These school 
records should be indexed and kept in a permanent file so as to be 
readily available. The purchase and distribution of supplies usually 
form a part of the principal’s work. This phase of work should be 
simplified as much as possible. Often much of it can be delegated to 
the office assistant or to the janitor. 

The principal, leading his teachers, must work out plans and regu- 
lations for the conduct of the school. These, after having been agreed 
upon, must be understood by every one connected with the daily life 
of the school. Devices such as mail boxes, bulletin boards, and post- 
ers and notices, well made and well placed, will be helpful in this con- 
nection. 

Another important duty of the principal is the handling of special 
cases of discipline. He can help his teachers to grow professionally 
by encouraging them to handle their own disciplinary problems. But 
he should make them feel that he can be called upon whenever needed, 
that he will uphold his teachers as far as possible, and that in every 
case he will seek to do the thing that is best for the individual child 
and for the school. 

A great deal of the principal’s time is usually taken up with the 
reception of visitors, inspectors, and agents. This duty must be per- 
formed, and it should be done courteously, but with dispatch. He 
should have certain office hours for this purpose. Then he may feel 


no hesitancy in refusing to answer telephone calls or to receive visitors 
outside these hours. 
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III 

The most important duty of the principal is the supervision of class- 
room instruction. 

Cubberley says: “The prime test of the competency of an elemen- 
tary-school principal is his ability to improve instruction in his school 
by helpful and constructive service to his teachers in their work of 
instructing children.” There has been a tendency in recent years to 
leave the work of supervision to special supervisors of reading, pen- 
manship, music, drawing, etc. The special supervisor is usually in- 
terested only in his own subject, and knows nothing of the problems 
of the school as a whole. The principal, on the other hand, knows the 
school. If he has been trained for his work, he can supervise all of 
the activities which have a place in the elementary school, including 
the supervisors, and he will get far better results than will be accom- 
plished if the work of supervision is left entirely in the hands of many 
people with special interests. 

1. He must adapt the course of study to the particular needs of the 
school. He should help his teachers to plan a complete outline of the 
work to be accomplished, and should help them to adapt it to meet the 
needs of the different grades. He should suggest supplementary work 
for gifted children and determine minimum essentials to be expected 
of subnormal groups. Through his interpretation he should help his 
teachers to see how the course of study should be adapted to the needs 
of the community and how it should be related to the larger aims of 
education. 

2. He must know the situation in each grade in the school. In or- 
der to do this, he must survey and diagnose the situation by giving 
standardized and informal tests, by observation, and by a careful ex- 
amination of the physical conditions in each classroom. From the 
results of this preliminary study he should determine which subjects 
should be stressed during the year. Much better results will be ac- 
complished if he plans to emphasize reading one year, arithmetic 
another, and so on, rather than divide his emphasis among all the 
subjects each year. 

From his study he should know also the ability of each class— 
whether it is superior, average, or below the normal. He should 
know the pupils—their names, chronological age, mental age, ability 
in the various school subjects, previous school history, health record, 
temperament, special interests and abilities, and home conditions and 
opportunities; and he should know the training, the experience, the 
attitude, the strong characteristics, and the weak points of his teach- 
ers. 


3. He should help the teachers improve their methods of teaching. 
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This he can do by means of group meetings, individual conferences, 
demonstration teaching, making provision for the teachers to visit 
other classrooms, and suggesting helpful reading. Much help can 
be given by the use of mimeographed letters and outlines. 

4. He should set definite objectives of attainment and check the 
results of teaching. 

IV 

The principal should teach one or two classes as one of his regular 
duties. 

The meeting of class situations daily will keep him in close touch 
with teaching problems, and will cause him to have a more sympathetic 
attitude toward the work of his teachers. The daily classroom asso- 
ciation with the pupils will enable him to know their interests and 
problems better than he could possibly know them if he did not teach. 


V 

The principal should aid in providing for the social development of 
the pupils. 

He can do this by helping the teachers to plan and direct: 

1. General assembly. The assembly hour, if properly conducted, is 
one of the most important periods in the school day. Much school 
spirit will be created if the different grades are permitted at times to 
conduct the exercises for the whole school. 

2. The extra-curriculum activities of the school. Participation in 
the activities of literary societies, dramatic clubs, music clubs and 
special programs, the publication of a school paper, and similar pro- 
jects, develops in the pupils habits of self-control and powers of lead- 
ership. Participation in playground and athletic events fosters in 
them self-reliance, personal honor, and other civic virtues. 


VI 

The principal should seek in every way possible to relate the inter- 
ests of the school and the community. 

1. He should see that the work of the school is such as to command 
the respect of the community. 

2. He should promote parent-teacher and other organizations which 
bring the parents into touch with the school. 

3. He should identify himself with the life of the community, and 
should encourage his teachers to do so. 


Vil 


Finally, the elementary-school principal should attend state and 
national educational meetings, in order to keep in touch with educa- 
tional progress. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN INTRODUCING HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS TO MODERN LITERATURE 





FLORENCE BRINKLEY 
Goucher College 





One day, in the midst of a literature class that I thought was going 
with an unusual amount of verve, I was startled into a sudden change 
of teaching plans by a quiet question. John, in his usual interested 
manner, asked: “Are any dramas worth studying being written in our 
century?” I decided that the past had been too much with us, and I 
sought a remedy by adapting group work to my need. 

The class consisted of forty-five high-school seniors, some of whom 
were very poor students. The required course was heavy in its de- 
mands, and gave no opportunity in itself for a student to approach 
his own century. For all he knew, drama was left at the peak with 
Shakespeare. The disillusionment which I desired must necessarily 
come from reading done in addition to the prescribed work, and few 
high-school students thirst for the Pierian spring to the extent that 
they will take voluntary measures to drink. So I felt that I must not 
only arouse interest, but also make some concessions. The first step, 
of course, was an attempt to arouse an interest in some of the dramas 
produced since 1900. 

On the day after John’s question I placed on the bookshelf some 
modern dramas which I had at hand and considered of probable inter- 
est to the members of my class. At the beginning of the class period 
I called attention to these and told very briefly what some of them 
were about. Then I suggested to the students a plan for their ap- 
proval. If they wished to find out something of what had been re- 
cently done in drama, I should be willing (1) for them to do whatever 
work they wished to present in evidence of their reading, under the 
supervision of certain chairmen chosen by the various working 
groups; (2) for each group to choose its own play; (3) to accept com- 
position work centered around these dramas in lieu of other assign- 
ments for whatever length of time seemed necessary; (4) not to hold 
them responsible for the reading when examination time came around ; 
(5) to give them the literature hour the next day to choose plays, chair- 
men, and so on. I have always suspected that the adoption of the 
scheme was due to the innate desire of human nature to escape the 
immediate evil of a new assignment. I noticed, however, that the 
bookshelf was very popular all day, and I was surprised to see some 
of the students who seemed absorbed in looking over the plays. 
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The next day a ballot was taken to find out which plays they wished 
to study. The majority of the votes were cast for the following plays: 
Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, Barrie’s The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, 
Galsworthy’s Silver Box and Strife, Mackaye’s Jeanne D’Arc, and 
Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln. A few of the other plays received 
only one vote. Sam, for example, had taken a holiday the day before 
instead of choosing a play; and since he had heard his grandfather 
talk of Gettysburg, he voted for that. He was glad to join a group, 
for he really had no preference at all. The class was divided into 
seven groups; but these only approximated equality in size, for the 
grouping was based on individual interest. Each group next assem- 
bled to itself to elect a chairman. The names of the chairmen were 
handed to me on slips so that I could file them, but I made no com- 
ment on the choice. During the discussion as to how the work on 
these plays should be presented to the whole class and to me, some 
one suggested that each group present a composite notebook at the 
conclusion of its work. This suggestion was adopted; and although 
I felt a little doubtful as to the advisability of the plan, I did not op- 
pose it. 

The interest in this work lasted for almost a month. I had not 
anticipated giving that much time to it; but since the reading was 
done in addition to the regular assignments and the required reading 
scheduled, and since there was only one copy of most of the plays, I did 
not try to hurry the work. Those who lost interest were allowed to 
take up other composition subjects as soon as they had completed some 
contribution to the notebook of that group. The composition periods 
during this time were very interesting indeed. Whether the compo- 
sition presented before the class was oral or written, it was well done. 
The group spirit was strong, and each individual seemed to feel his 
own responsibility in making the compositions of his group as good as 
possible. The censure of the members of a group and of the group 
chairman for a poor piece of work was a thing which grew to be very 
much dreaded. In general, I do not approve of making composition 
the handmaiden of literature. The plan carried out by this class was 
expedient in their particular situation; and as it produced both oral 
and written work interesting to the individual members of the class, 
I felt that we gained rather than lost by the experiment. The inter- 
est created in the various plays at the composition periods resulted in 
the reading of all the plays by many members of the class. Even 
indifferent Sam read two. 

Before the end of a month, seven notebooks had been formally pre- 
sented to me, with charming little speeches of presentation by seven 
happy chairmen. There was not a shoddy piece of work in any 
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book, for the chairmen had been able to get better work from indif- 
ferent Tom and lazy Jane than I could possibly have secured. The 
books were pleasing, from the appropriate covers to the last page. 
All sorts of talent had been discovered and utilized. Where the group 
was fortunate enough to have a member who could draw or paint, 
there were original illustrations. Some had been sufficiently in- 
genious to use pictures cut from magazines for illustrations. Only 
one book was entirely without pictures. The cover for the Melting 
Pot was a great crucible done in gold; that for Strife showed two men 
wrestling. The Melting Pot was also illustrated. There were imag- 
inary portraits of Vera, David, Herr Pappelmeister, and the Baron. 
Vera, I remember, was done in water colors, but the men were done 
in charcoal. The Blue Bird showed what could be done by adapting 
magazine pictures to a subject. Fire, for example, was a gorgeous 
woman in red, which came from a well-known advertisement of face 
powder. Abraham Lincoln was illustrated with pictures from the 
“American Magazine,” which carried the account of the production of 
the play, and so on. The interest indicated by the more showy fea- 
tures of the notebooks was further evidenced by the content. The 
work was exceedingly varied; it ranged from an original tribute to 
Lincoln in rhyme and stories about the change in Jack Barthwick, 
Joan of Arc’s home life, etc., to accounts of factory life in our town 
and the experiences of immigrants at Ellis Island. 

This experiment led to further excursions into the field of modern 
literature. We did not have time to undertake any other elaborate 
pieces of work, but I kept the bookshelf filled with new poetry, essays, 
stories, and a few of the best current novels. Whenever any one 
wished to tell the class about something he had read or a new writer 
he had found, he was given time to do so at the composition period. 
Sometimes, too, we spent part of the literature period discussing these 
writers. Occasionally I read to the class something which I thought 
especially good ; more often I allowed them the same privilege. Poems, 
short stories, and articles of criticism were brought in from current 
magazines, posted on the bulletin board, and later filed for reference. 
In this way interest and knowledge went hand in hand for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

It was not very long before the influence of my seniors began to be 
felt within the school. The English room had an unusual period of 
popularity, for Tom’s friends came in to see the picture of Robert 
Frost which he brought for the bulletin board and to ask, “Who was 
the old bird, anyway?” and Mary’s “set” wanted to read the “perfectly 
darling poem—written just last year, at that.” Literature actually 
being written in the present time and corralled in the English room 
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aroused as much curiosity as a brand-new animal in the zoo. The 
visitors who spent their vacant periods looking over our collections 
were exceedingly welcome. Sam’s grimy thumb-print on my gift edi- 
tion of Yeats is one of my dearest treasures. 

Of course this new line of work took extra time spent in collecting 
materials and in looking over whatever the students brought in. I 
had to read more widely myself to keep up with the enterprising stu- 
dents. It was even necessary to deny myself some things I should 
have enjoyed in order to buy books for the class to use. But do you 
not agree with me that it was all worth while? 








SAVING 





0. C. AULT 
Professor of Economics, George Peabody College for Teachers 





To write about saving is the easiest thing in the world, because 
there is so much to say about it, both of sense and nonsense. Then 
there are so many topics. We have the saving of life, labor, and 
health ; the economies of time, energy, and material; the conservation 
of our natural resources; and the like. We even speak of “saving 
one’s soul.” In fact, the idea of saving seems to be one “eternally 
blessed,” a consummation devoutly to be wished. Still, it is little 
practiced by the many. However true the desirability of saving may 
be, if I were to choose a subject about which I expected to write some- 
thing which would meet with general approval and acceptance, I cer- 
tainly would not choose the subject of saving. It is unpopular, par- 
ticularly when the subject is limited to a discussion of the saving of 
wealth. To many—saving, well it simply cannot be done; at least, 
not on THEIR salary. On this question their mind is as a closed book. 

The people of the world, including those of all incomes, ranks, and 
stations in life, are divided upon the question of saving into two 
groups: Those who Can, and Those who Can’t. I see no further 
division among the “Cans.” They function affirmatively, at least, 
though with a higher or a lower degree of efficiency which need not 
concern us here. The “Cant’s” readily fall into two groups. First, 
we have those who, economically speaking, cannot save. People of 
this sort (and there are some) are those whose income is not sufficient 
to provide the bare necessities, comforts, and decencies of life, and at 
the same time leave a surplus from which savings can be made. Sec- 
ond, we have the “Wont’s.” This name is entirely appropriate if we 
are inclined to accept the doctrine of free will. If we accept, how- 
ever, the mechanistic conception of life, even the latter group is prop- 
erly to be classified under the “Cant’s,” but for a reason entirely dif- 
ferent from that placing there the first group. 

From the economic point of view, these two camps are more in- 
cisively divided than one would at first suppose. According to the 
best of authorities, two per cent of the people of the United States 
have sixty-five per cent of its wealth. In 1910 there was not a single 
large city in the United States in which as many as forty per cent of 
the people owned their homes in whole or in part. Ina single assem- 
bly district in New York City, in 1900, only fourteen out of 13,662 
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families owned their homes. Life-insurance companies give us the 
following data, which picture for us very graphically the story of 
man’s life in so far as it refers to his mortality and economic status: 

If we take 100 men, aged 25, representing an average group of 
Americans starting out in life, we find that, at the age of 35, 5 of these 
men have died, 10 are wealthy, 10 are well-to-do, 40 live on their earn- 
ings, and 35 show no improvement. At the age of 45, we find, 16 
have died, 1 is wealthy, 3 are well-to-do, 65 live on their earnings, and 
15 are not self-supporting. At the age of 55, we find, 20 have died, 
1 is wealthy, 3 are well-to-do, 46 live on their earnings, and 30 are 
not self-supporting. When the age of 65 is reached, 36 of these men 
have died, 1 is wealthy, 4 are well-to-do, 5 live on their earnings, 54 
are not self-supporting. At the age of 75, we find, 63 of these men 
have died, 1 is wealthy, 2 are well-to-do, 34 are dependent. The es- 
tate of these 100 men at death is as follows: One man leaves wealth, 
2 leave comfort, 15 leave from $2,000 to $10,000, and 82 leave nothing. 

These data are forceful, striking, even appalling when we think of 
the physical and mental agony suffered by the many who face old age 
with apparently little or no hope of a competency. This paper is 
written with the hope that some assistance will be given those still 
young who are struggling with this perplexing and apparently baffling 
question. 

The American people have been accused of being extravagant, even 
wasteful. Says, for instance, Eleanor R. Larrison, in Training in 
Thrift: ““No, Americans have done many things, but they have not 
learned how to save. They have many fine virtues, but lack these 
homely, fundamental ones of economy and providence.” In one sense, 
and one which involves too large a number of our people, this charge 
is true. As a nation, however, we have made great savings, until 
to-day a conservative estimate of our national wealth would place it 
above $320,000,000,000. This is a tidy sum for so young a nation to 
accumulate. We must not forget, however, that these savings have 
been largely due to our enormous productive capacity, which, in turn, 
is due in a large measure to the possession of unequaled natural re- 
sources. These natural resources we have rather conspicuously not 
always used wisely; so the charge that we know not thrift, that we 
are wasteful, has—even regarding us as a nation—altogether too 
much basis in fact. 

Though the nation, as a whole, possesses great wealth, many of us 
individuals, as statistics show, have slight or no material possessions. 
Our personal income, too, may be meager; nevertheless, we, as well 
as the rich, must in time face old age. Is there no hope for us? 

To state the problem of saving is quite an easy matter; but to state 
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it in such a way that the impression will be effective and will result in 
positive action is difficult indeed. All that is involved in saving is 
expressed in “Spend less than you make.” A very simple matter, is 
it not? And this applies to all those whose income is above the neces- 
saries of life. But those “necessaries’”—what a hole through which 
our dreamed-of savings pour! Here we have the crux of the whole 
problem; for after one has secured the necessaries of life, all one’s 
other actions are merely a matter of opportunities and choices. One 
can either save or spend the excess income. 

Why is it that so many men do not save whose incomes are suffi- 
cient—who have incomes from which savings could be made? A re- 
cent survey involving 200 heads of families, of ages 26 to 55, living in 
38 states, and with incomes ranging from $2,000 to $10,000, showed 
the following facts: 

1. Relatively, more are without surplus on $10,000 a year than on 
$2,000. 

2. Only one out of ten has a home paid for, and less than fifty per 
cent have any equity in a home at all. 

3. The study seems to show that the higher men go in salary, the 
more they discredit the advantages of home ownership. 

4. It appears that the obstacle of false notions must be overcome 
before there can be any general improvement regarding saving. 

The above study is a good illustration of the “Wont’s.” 

Many disconnected and unclassified causes, excuses, and explana- 
tions are given for not saving. Some of these are legitimate, rea- 
sonable; others have no basis in fact, and are far more fanciful than 
real. 

Probably the most potent factor to cause one to part with his money 
is organized salesmanship. Every possible inducement human inge- 
nuity can devise is put forth to induce one to buy—to part with his 
money. Advertising, ridicule, vanity, display, bigotry, flattery, so- 
cial status, direct persuasion and solicitation—all, in turn, are tried. 
As over against this avalanche of salesmanship, little effort is made to 
induce and impel saving. Probably the greatest outside factor that 
urges one to save for old age as well as care for current misfortunes 
is to be found in life-insurance companies. Our savings banks also, 
and the building and loan associations, make, through their advertis- 
ing, some direct appeal for saving, though in a small way. Very 
lately, since the educational campaigns of Liberty Bond buying dur- 
ing the World War, we have become accustomed to rather weighty 
legitimate appeals toward investing through bond buying. On the 
other hand, however, the appeals and inducements put forth to lead us 
into wildcat speculation are probably more direct and urgent than 
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those inviting us to participate in legitimate investment. It is au- 
thoritatively estimated that the farmers of the Middle West lost 
$2,000,000,000 in wildcat oil speculation during the high prices at the 
time of and following the World War. 

Saving, to become an actual reality, must be taught. It must be- 
come ahabit. Therefore, it should be taught early in life, both in the 
school and in the home. Saving is a virtue, not a vice. And waste- 
fulness, extravagance, or unnecessary expenditures ought always to be 
adversely criticized or condemned. Roosevelt said: “Extravagance 
rots character; train youth away from it. On the other hand, the 
habit of saving money, while it stiffens the will, also brightens the 
energies.” 

One of the questions often asked students in elementary economics 
is: “Who is the greater benefactor to mankind, the spendthrift or the 
miser?” The answer invariably given is: “The spendthrift.” The 
reason given for this reply is that the spendthrift puts his money into 
circulation, and society gets the benefit of it; while the miser hoards 
his money, and no one is benefited. There is a fallacy in this answer, 
of course; it lies in the fact that wasteful expenditure induces waste- 
ful production. It induces men to leave useful, productive employ- 
ment in order to create economic goods of a wasteful nature. Capital 
is also induced to enter into the production of these goods. The re- 
sults are injurious rather than beneficial. 

In civilized communities, to save is as necessary as to produce. In 
the settlement of Jamestown, Captain Smith laid down the rule that 
they who would not work should not eat. Civilization to-day says that 
he who does not save eats ultimately out of the hand of others. Here- 
in lies the great benefaction of the capitalist class: A very great per 
cent of their income is put back into productive enterprises, and all 
society is thereby benefited. 

Our socially desirable citizen, then, will be one whose economic 
propensities lie somewhere between the two extremes of the miser 
and the spendthrift. He will not look upon wealth as something to be 
hoarded or wastefully used, but rather as an instrument to be em- 
ployed for the higher interests of man. As to just what constitutes 
these higher interests of man and how they can be attained best, there 
is a wide divergence of opinion. However, the beginning is plain: 
“Let your moderation be known unto all men”—save a little. 

The problem of those who would encourage thrift, as exemplified 
in saving, is simply to offer to every one a greater inducement to save 
than is offered by those who, usually for their own interests, would 
induce him to spend his money in consumptive goods. Life-insurance 
salesmen, as has been pointed out, are perhaps the most potent, active 
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agents now persuading men toward thrift. An accumulative inter- 
est table, showing the possibilities of small savings over a period of 
time, also has an impelling influence on many persons. A brief table 
of the kind is included in this paper. 

Name all the people whom you know about you. Take an inventory 
of their wealth. How many have as much as $10,000 worth of prop- 
erty? $25,000? $50,000? Now, how much will you have to save 
each year in order to have $25,000 at the age of 65, the generally ac- 
cepted retiring age? One who begins saving at the age of 25 would 
have to save only $12.74 per month, putting it at interest at 6 per cent 
and always promptly reinvesting the income received from it. If 
he should start to save at the age of 20, he could retire at the age of 
60—a very early retiring age. And if this young person could exer- 
cise care and ability in investing (and why shouldn’t he?), his 
monthly savings could be below $10 per month and still, when he is 
60, reach the goal of $25,000, if by thoughtfulness and care he real- 
izes 7 per cent interest on his investments. 

The table below shows the amount that it is necessary for one to 
save per month over a period of 15 to 40 years and invest at an inter- 
est of 5 or 6 per cent in order to accumulate $25,000. If one would 
find out the saving per month necessary to realize $50,000 or $100,000 
in the given period of time, one need only multiply the monthly sav- 
ings given in the table by two or by four. 


SAVINGS WHICH WILL AMOUNT TO $25,000 
The Amount Saved Per Month and Invested— 


No. of Years of Saving at 5% at 6% 
| Se ae eer eee $93.54 $86.07 
ee 60.93 54.31 
ee eee ee ree 42.13 36.30 
BE decisis cid bisa atciann suds cae peicacenabdieatacsteue es 30.20 25.11 
ee eRe eee 22.16 17.76 
EON ear 16.53 12.74 


The above table plainly shows that it is the one who takes a long 
view of things that succeeds. This is true not only in finances, but 
also in the development of business and professional success. The 
teacher who looks ahead only two or three years rarely makes a thor- 
ough preparation for his professional life work. So it is in the busi- 
ness world. Calculating interest at the rate of 7 per cent, $1 saved at 
the age of 20 is equal to $16 saved at the age of 60, or $32 saved at 
the age of 70. Money on interest does not appear to accumulate very 
rapidly until it has been out 20 years or more. Then its gain seems 
astounding. For example, should one make a single investment of 
$1,000 for 10 years at 7 per cent, it would amount to only $1,989.79 ; 
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but should he invest it for five times as long, it would amount to over 
fifteen times as much, or $31,194.41. 


Below is given a compound interest table, showing the amount of 
$1 compounded semiannually for a given number of years: 


ONE DOLLAR AT INTEREST FOR A PERIOD OF YEARS 


At End of 7~— Amount—~ At End of 7~— Amount —_ 
Years at 6% at 7% Years at 6% at 7% 
ste aakiee Sac eta ecced abeanacel $ 1.06 $ 1.07 RE eee 4.65 5.98 
ES ea 1.12 1.14 eo 4.93 6.40 
ee 1.19 1.22 . eee 5.23 6.86 
a 1.26 1.31 ___ ae GAS 5.55 7.35 
_ eee 1.34 1.41 ae 5.89 7.87 
eae See eres 1.42 1.51 ee aes 6.25 8.43 
eee 1.51 1.61 | es 6.63 9.04 
ease ease eectin Rcparas a 1.60 1.73 Sere aie ieee 7.03 9.68 
EE Eee 1.70 1.85 EE ne 7.46 10.37 
ees 1.80 1.98 ee ee 7.91 11.11 
RE Ee eh ere 1.91 2.13 OU sale ecitlalaa ania lata 8.40 11.90 
eee 2.03 2.28 ee 8.91 12.75 
a 2.15 2.44 ae 9.45 13.66 
_ eee 2.28 2.62 nn eae 10.03 14.63 
eee 2.42 2.80 Oi cack fang hace tacsleies 10.64 15.67 
SSSR eee 2.57 3.00 ee 11.28 16.79 
ae 2.73 3.22 | Se eee 11.97 17.98 
See ee eee 2.89 3.45 _ aaa 12.70 19.26 
enti lens a orcas 3.07 3.69 ee ee eee 13.47 20.64 
eee eee 3.26 3.95 ee ees 14.30 22.11 
re etc ee eet 3.46 4.24 a 23.68 
ae 3.67 4.54 '- ee eer 16.09 25.37 
ae RS EAS 3.89 4.86 eae 17.07 27.18 
ee ee 4.13 5.21 : ea ae 18.11 29.11 
eee i ae ee 4.38 5.58 EE 19.21 31.19 


Should one desire to find out the amount of $100 invested for a 
given period of years, one would simply multiply by 100 the sum 
found in either column opposite the assumed number of years; the 
result will be the amount of $100 for the given period of years at the 
given per cent of interest. If the sum to which an annual saving of 
$100 will amount in a given number of years at either 6 or 7 per cent 
were desired, one would add the numbers found in the per cent col- 
umn for the required number of years and multiply the amount by 
100. For example, should one make an annual saving of $100 for 
30 years and invest it at 6 per cent, he would have $8,522.35 laid by. 
At 7 per cent the sum would be $10,338.66. At either rate of interest 
the principal sum saved would be $3,000. The interest at 6 per cent 
would amount to $5,522.35; at 7 per cent it would amount to $7,338.66, 
or almost two and one-half times the principal sum saved. All these 
statements assume, of course, that the interest itself is reinvested—not 
collected and spent. 
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Suppose that a young man of small income should desire to have a 
competence saved by the time he should reach the age of 65. We will 
allow the young man to get fairly well started in life and will not have 
him begin saving until he is 25 years old. Here is our problem: A 
man saves $100 each year from the age of 25 to 35, $200 each year 
for the next 10 years, and $300 each year for the following 10 years. 
From the age of 55 to 65 he does not save, but lives upon his earnings. 
If his savings are annually invested at 6 per cent, what sum will he 
have at the age of 65? What will be the amount if invested at 7 per 
cent? Figure this; compute the answer. Is the sum more or less 
than you expected? 

J. J. Hill once said: “If you want to know whether you are destined 
to be a success in life, you can easily find out. The test is simple, and 
it is infallible. Are you able to save? If not, you will lose.” To 
this may be added a remark of Andrew Carnegie: “The man who does 
not and cannot save money, cannot and will not be anything worth 
while.” While these men were speaking from the point of view of 
financial success, they give us also very clearly the rule which must be 
followed if one will have a competence laid up for old age. 

If one wishes to save, if he wishes to have $10,000 or $100,000 at 
the age of 65, he must begin to save now. The earlier in life he be- 
gins, the better. He must get the habit of saving; he must spend less 
than his income; he must oppose his will power against all those who 
would have him part with his money for the more or less trivial things 
of life. Saving is commendable, it is manly, it requires and develops 
the highest will power. In saving, however, save to use properly, not 
to hoard. Look upon savings as a means, not as an end. Is it truly 
not better to save for a comfortable old age, rather than to spend for 
a passing phantom? 

Having saved, how shall I safely invest what I have saved? Ah— 
that’s another story, and a story that must be conned carefully. 
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WHEREIN WE UTTER OUR COMPLAINT 





ADA LOUISE WILCOX 
Benton, Tenn. 





We who teach English in the high school salute you who say what 
shall constitute English units. And may the Lord have mercy on our 
souls and on the souls of our pupils! 

We know that the pattern cut for us is perfect—with notched edges 
for matching, with large perforations for laying on the straight of the 
goods, and with directions plainly printed. But when we try to make 
a garment by it, we are reminded of the contents of a certain mission- 
ary box sent by a philanthropic Northern woman to a mountain school 
for girls in Georgia. 

Now, the usual missionary box is like Stevenson’s child world— 
“full of a number of things” of such varied use and uselessness that, 
should it go to the foreign field, we can readily answer the question of 
the Psalmist, “Why do the heathen rage?” 

Not so this mountain box, for it contained forty dresses, all cut 
from bolts of blue and white checked gingham, neat, but not gaudy, 
and all the same size, large and roomy. As the forty girls were not 
all the same size, large and roomy, much refitting was necessary. 

Like the gingham dresses, the high-school course is too large and 
requires too much taking in before it fits the average pupil. It seems 
planned, consciously or unconsciously, for the purpose of preparing 
students for college. Even the readings are headed, “College-En- 
trance Requirements.” We are a democracy, but we thrust the ma- 
jority of high-school students, who do not go to college, into an Eng- 
lish course made only for an aristocracy. Regardless “of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude,” we make futile attempts to fit 
onto normal red-blooded children, of various sizes, a uniform cap- 
and-gown course. And even when they do go to college, our labor 
has apparently been unavailing; for college instructors, like cherubim 
and seraphim, continually do cry aloud—cry that our high-school 
graduates can’t spell, can’t punctuate, can’t paragraph, can’t con- 
struct a logical English sentence—can’t do any of the things the course 
is supposed to teach them. 

Now, if their “previous condition of servitude” has been eight years 
in a well-graded city school and under competent teachers; if they 
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are American-born; if they have come from homes where correct 
English is the rule; if they have even a nodding acquaintance with 
current magazines and a daily paper; if their heritage of ideas calls 
for a vocabulary beyond that of a Choctaw or a Cherokee—if-if-if— 
as the German proverb runs, “If my aunt had been a man, she’d have 
been my uncle.” 

But if they come from a one-teacher school, or at best from a con- 
solidated school where teachers themselves frequently “pass” on 
grammar; if they have been reared with murderers of the king’s 
English and give it a fresh stab every time they open their own lips; 
if they do not scrouge at “I taken” and feel no tremor at “I would of 
went ;” are joyously glib with their “ain’t got noes” and “I seens”— 
alas, there is no “if’’ about these pupils! Like the poor, they are ever 
with us. 

Why, then, waste time cutting down a pattern so large that they are 
lost in it? Why not make one to fit them in the first place? For, in 
spite of their crudities, they have little naked, shivering ideas that 
they long to clothe in order that they may bring them unashamed into 
the light. They cry to us—these Toms, Dicks, Harrys, these Susans, 
Anns, Janes, who come from the mountain, the mill, the cotton field: 
“‘We know what we want to say, but we don’t know how to say it.” 
And instead of helping them to say it on the spot we struggle to teach 
them how to say it when they go to a place where they never will go. 
We give them the “classics’”—give them Milton when they aren’t 
beyond Mother Goose; give them the “Conciliation of the American 
Colonies” when they can’t read a daily paper intelligently and don’t 
know whether King Tut’s tomb is in Egypt or in Arlington; give them 
English novels when they can’t discriminate, in a magazine, between 
a short story and an article. 

We who teach English in the high school are troubled in soul. We 
have heard somewhere of holding steadily in our teaching to the larger 
human views; of aiding our pupils through literature to interpret 
life, to respond to the spectacle and drama of life; of developing their 
sympathies, enlarging their vision, lifting their ideals and aspira- 
tions through the use of language. We are troubled because we feel 
that we are failing to attain these ends. So, again, we who teach 
English in the high school salute you who say what we shall teach, 
and we ask you in all seriousness: “Is the failure our fault? or the 
fault of the course? or the fault of both? Have we been following 
false leaders? And what are we all going to do about it?” 
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THE ORIENTATION OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 





PHILIP L. HARRIMAN 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 





“The lesson for next time will be Chapter VII.” Formerly it was 
assumed that the freshman could master the assignments effectively 
without any specific direction regarding the proper methods of study. 
The mere giving out of the references to the texts was deemed suffi- 
cient. Now, however, that modern psychology presents to the stu- 
dent more effective and easier methods of solving the difficulties, many 
colleges are offering courses in the methods of study. The results of 
this pioneer work have been uniformly good and have met with the 
approval of the majority of the teaching force. The origin of this 
particular type of work is twofold: first, there has long been an un- 
derstanding that adolescents do not know how to use their minds ef- 
fectively; and, second, the wealth of scientific data pertaining to 
learning is a practical and important contribution of the psychologist 
to the student, an offering of helpful methods with which he needs to 
become familiar. 

In general we may distinguish among three types of orientation 
courses. The first follows the plan proposed by Dr. Meiklejohn— 
that is, it has to do with subject-matter. Such courses as “The In- 
troduction to Contemporary Civilization,” given to freshmen at Co- 
lumbia University; “Evolution” and “Problems of Citizenship,” the 
Dartmouth courses; and the University of Missouri course in Amer- 
ican citizenship, are representative of this tendency. In the present 
paper these developments of the idea of orientation are purposely not 
discussed. 

A second class includes such courses as that offered at Columbia 
University, called “An Introduction to Reflective Thinking.” Dr. 
Dewey’s How We Think is used in several colleges that offer work of 
this nature. One educator writes of this type: “The particular kind 
of course offered at Columbia—a discussion of how reflective thinking 
has been employed in various fields of knowledge—has not found its 
way into many colleges.” 

A third method of attack is more popular—that of teaching the 
freshmen how to study effectively. With this type of orientation 
course our discussion will deal. Applied psychology affords the 
method of instruction. The University of Chicago Press issues a 
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useful pamphlet by A. W. Kornhauser, entitled How to Study, which 
solves the problem of a text in some colleges offering this work. Since 
this booklet stresses a motive for study as being the fundamental pre- 
requisite and then gives, subordinately to this, the most concrete sug- 
gestions possible, it makes a strong appeal to students. One dean 
says: “Giving the freshman a motive for study, training him in the 
effective methods of study, and cultivating his powers of independent, 
logical thought—all of these are essential in any adequate attempt to 
set his mind to work.” 

The University of Des Moines made an experiment in 1923-1924 to 
ascertain definitely the value of teaching the methods of study. Three 
groups were taken, in two of which instruction in methods was given. 
In the course of the year the students who were not taught how to 
study gained on the average 11.4 per cent in the ability to compre- 
hend, to organize, and to retain material. In the other two classes, 
in which the students were taught how to study, the average gains 
were 50 per cent and 47 per cent, respectively. Incidentally, Pro- 
fessor Rollo L. Lyman, of the School of Education, University of 
Chicago, collected a series of helpful essays which were used in the 
classes in methods. 

Committee G, of the American Association of University Professors, 
reports favorably on the course given at Johns Hopkins, where the 
laboratory method of instruction is in vogue. The section of the re- 
port applicable to this discussion follows: 


“To keep the purpose of the course constantly in sight—namely, that certain 
habits of thinking must be inculcated in the students—formal lectures were prac- 
tically abandoned, and when given were immediately followed by at least a full 
session of discussion by the class. The work proceeded as a series of exercises 
to be performed by the students. What background of facts was needed was 
brought in simply as illustration of certain ways of good and bad thinking.” 


The titles given to the course in orientation vary greatly, “Orienta- 
tion,” “Methods of Study,” and “Freshmen Lectures” being the most 
common. A list of names for the course follows: 


College Aims General Lectures 

The Art of Study Methods of Thinking 
Psychology of Effective Study Freshman Introduction 
Orientation Lectures College Fundamentals 


College Introduction Mental Adjustments 
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The topics now being presented in this work vary among institu- 
tions. The following statement arranges them according to their 
apparent popularity: 


1. How to Study 6. Adjustment to College Environment 
2. Logical Processes of Thinking 7. A Pre-view of the College Course 
3. Taking Notes 8. College Customs and History 

4. Use of the Library 9. Care of the Health 

5. Methods of Memorizing 10. Vocational Guidance 


The amount of time devoted to the subject also varies widely. The 
Scott, Foresman Company has issued a booklet giving a list of fifty 
colleges that offer an orientation course to the freshmen. In general, 
one hour a week for the year is devoted to it; but there is as yet no 
uniformity among the institutions. Neither is there any standardiza- 
tion regarding what department gives the course. Although the edu- 
cation departments of most colleges conduct it, the deans, the depart- 
ment of philosophy, the president, and the department of English give 
it in other institutions. 

The following outline is tentatively offered as an attempt to begin 
standardization: 


1. MATERIAL: Such books as Lyman’s The Mind at Work and Kornhauser’s 
How to Study. Other books, such as Dewey’s How We Think, may be referred to 
at the pleasure of the instructor. 

2. PuRPOSE: To teach the freshmen how to do their college work effectively. 
The subject-matter is intended to be practical and applicable to their daily work. 

3. Scope: The course includes practice in reproducing the matter in the text 
and in solving problems in the use of the mind. At convenient times during the 
course, sessions will be devoted to discussions of the use of the dictionary, the 
library, the textbooks, and other helpful material of this nature. 

4. PLAN: The course meets once a week for the year and is required of all fresh- 
men. It is called “The Methods of Study.” 











THE TEXAS EDUCATIONAL SURVEY* 


B. F. PITTENGER 
Dean of the School of Education, University of Texas 





I, INSTRUCTION 


1. Achievement. Ideally, a state school survey would start with a study of 
pupil achievement, to determine whether or not the product turned out is of 
standard quality and quantity, and of uniform excellence throughout the system. 
Other features would then be studied to discover the reasons for irregularities and 
deficiencies in achievement, when these are found, and to indicate the reforms that 
should be recommended. Actually, however, the available means for measuring 
pupil achievement are still too limited to permit this ideal approach to be entirely 
satisfactory. In many fundamental matters achievement must still be inferred 
from what can be learned informally about prevailing conditions. Nevertheless, 
sufficient progress has been made in the development of means of measurement to 
render it possible to use pupil achievement, if studied with caution, as a starting 
point. 

The Texas Survey, like other surveys, has made extensive use of standardized 
achievement tests in keynote subjects. In the elementary grades, reading, spell- 
ing, addition, division, arithmetical reasoning, and geography; in high school, 
reading, algebra, and geography were the subjects measured. Schools in fifteen 
widely scattered counties and eight cities were subjected to the tests, and “are 
considered by the Survey staff as fairly representative.” The schools were classi- 
fied according to size, as small rural elementaiy (1 to 4 teachers), large rural 
elementary (5 or more teachers, outside of cities), city elementary, small rural 
high (3 years of work), large rural high (4 years, fewer than ten teachers), and 
city high (4 years, 10 or more teachers). Comparisons were made of the average 
achievement in each of these types of school with that in the other types and 
with the standard norms in the subjects listed. 

The findings are too extensive to permit a comprehensive summary here. 
Roughly speaking, they are favorable to city as compared with rural schools, and 
to the larger over the smaller rural schools. In all except the city schools achieve- 
ment was inferior to the standard norms. But the differences found were not so 
great as might have been anticipated from other findings, to be noted herein later. 
Again speaking roughly, grade achievement in the small rural schools is from a 
half year to a year behind that in the large rural schools, while the differences 
between the large rural and the city schools are slightly less than that amount. 
In point of age, the retardation in the smaller schools is greater than in point of 
grade, in comparison with both the large schools and the standard norms. Here 
late entrance is the main explanatory factor. 





*This paper presents a summary of three lectures on the Texas Survey deliv- 
ered before a teachers institute at Nacogdoches, Texas, during the week of Sep- 
tember 7-12, 1925. It necessarily represents selection and much elimination. In 
the main the summary has been confined to problems of white elementary schools 
and, even here, to matters thought to be of most immediate general professional 
interest. The order and emphasis of topics has in several instances been changed, 
but in every case the spirit and intent of the Survey have been carefully preserved. 
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2. Amount of Schooling. One explanation of the grade retardation found in 
pupil achievement in the smaller schools lies in the short school year and irregu- 
lar attendance which prevail in these schools. Practically all the independent 
districts with more than 500 pupils have an eight or nine-months’ school. More 
than thirteen per cent of the smaller independent districts have only seven 
months or less. In twelve counties the average length of year in the common 
districts was less than six months; in only four counties was it more than eight 
months. These figures are for white schools only. In the common-school dis- 
tricts, and in the independent districts up to 1,000 or more pupils, there is a dis- 
tinct discrimination in favor of white children and against colored children in 
length of years. In not a few towns a discrimination between white children is 
found, in that the high-school year is from half a month to three months longer 
than the elementary-school year. The white elementary-school children “living 
in a district in which there is a six-months’ school year would have to attend 
nearly eleven years—the length in Texas of the elementary and high school com- 
bined—in order to secure as much influence from the school as is obtained during 
the elementary period of seven years in a district having a nine-months’ term.” 

It is also observed that while, in 1919-20, in the United States as a whole, 90.6 
per cent of the children from seven to thirteen years of age were enrolled in 
school, in Texas only 83.7 per cent were so enrolled. Further, “many schools 
were found in which the opportunity to have a satisfactory school was lost be- 
cause of irregular attendance of enrolled pupils.” The explanation frequently 
given for low enrollment and poor attendance was the lack of facilities to care 
for all of the children in the district. School facilities in Texas have not yet 
responded to the requirements of the relatively new compulsory attendance law. 

3. The Teachers. About 9,000 out of 20,000 elementary teachers, in about half 
of the counties of the state, responded to a questionnaire with information about 
their age, preparation, and experience. The findings are very similar to the find- 
ings in other state surveys, except that in training Texas teachers appear to rank 
low. They are young, in the main, and correspondingly inexperienced; but not 
more so than elsewhere. As elsewhere, also, the younger teachers are in the 
smaller schools, and tend to gravitate with age to larger centers. The typical 
teacher in the one-teacher rural school is 22 years old, with about 3 years’ teach- 
ing experience and over 3 years’ high-school education. In the independent dis- 
tricts the typical teacher is 26 years old, with 5.5 years of experience and slightly 
more school training. The percentage having college training is much higher in 
the latter group than in the former. The Survey comments on the “use of the 
country school as a training place for town school-teachers,” and further remarks 
that “the high school robs the elementary school of teachers who attain desirable 
qualifications.” 

4. Recommendations. Standards of pupil achievement can be improved only 
by providing more and better schooling for the children. This means a longer 
school year and more regular attendance in the small schools and higher stand- 
ards for teachers. At present, until school facilities have been extended to take 
care of the existing burdens, the Survey recommends that the compulsory attend- 
ance ages—from 7 to 13—should remain unchanged. Positively, a gradual length- 
ening of the required school year is recommended. “It is suggested that the state 
minimum be placed at seven months, then eight, and finally . . . should be 
brought to nine months by 1930.” The period of compulsory attendance should 
coincide with the school year in each district. Boards of education, in counties 
and independent districts, should be empowered to employ competent attendance 
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officers. An attendance division, with inspectorial control, should be established 
in the State Department of Education. 

The discrimination between white and colored children, in length of year and 
other things, should no longer be tolerated as a phase of local district policy. If 
it is continued, it should be after mature deliberation, as a state-adopted policy, 
and for justifiable educational reasons. So long as it remains a matter for local 
determination, it will be settled on the basis of expediency. 

The lengthening of the school year would automatically result in better sala- 
ries for teachers in the smaller schools, thus exerting more holding power upon 
them and encouraging more thorough preparation on their part. The Survey’s 
consolidation program, to be reported in another connection, would have a similar 
effect by placing the teacher in a more satisfactory professional and social envi- 
ronment. Standards for admission to teaching should be raised until the mini- 
mum for any service is four years of training beyond the elementary school. 
At least twelve weeks of professional training should be added. “Provision should 
be made for continued attendance on a professional school for at least one quar- 
ter each year until a minimum of two years’ preparation beyond high school has 
been obtained.” Teachers colleges should do more than now for the special prep- 
aration of rural teachers. 

For high-school teaching, in the academic branches, after 1930 the minimum 
requirement should be a college degree or its educational equivalent. Believers in 
special training for teachers in different positions will probably be disappointed 
at the Survey’s emphasis upon what appear to be quantitative standards alone. 
All, however, will probably agree with the view that Texas must expect to util- 
ize relatively immature and untrained teachers in her rural schools for many 
years to come, and with the emphasis placed upon the need for an adequate sys- 
tem of county supervision. The details of this system can best be presented in 
another connection. 


II. CURRICULUM 


1. Principles. In its report on the Texas curriculum the Survey staff comes 
close to laying down a basic philosophy of education. This is doubtless proper, 
for it is in the curriculum, more than in any other phase of school organization 
and activity, that an educational philosophy can be directly applied. What should 
be taught must be determined by the objectives set for education, and the setting 
of these objectives is the function of philosophy. 

But the philosophy underlying different portions of the report does not appear 
to be entirely consistent. Thus, in their studies of the elementary curricula in 
rural and village schools, Noonan and Brim put emphasis upon the theory of edu- 
cation as “growth;” while Judd, in his study of city high-school curricula, em- 
phasizes the “preparation-for-life” theory. This second theory is specifically op- 
posed by Noonan and Brim. Portions of the recommendations by the latter work- 
ers are, however, at least as consistent with the “preparation-for-life” theory as 
with their own. A critical reader might well maintain that both theories are 
essential for the working out of a satisfactory curriculum for a modern school. 

2. Procedure. The survey of the elementary curriculum was based upon analy- 
sis of the State Manual and Course of Study, published by the State Department 
of Education for the guidance of teachers in smaller schools, and of the printed 
courses of study in city schools. Among untrained teachers, these published out- 
lines, whether optional or mandatory, are practically the determinants of what is 
taught. Observation of classroom instruction, in both county and city, verified 
this inference. In the high schools, the principal effort of the Survey was to 
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establish the fact that the “college-preparatory” aim still predominates in deter- 
mining the curriculum. This fact was established upon the statements of high- 
school principals, in response to a questionnaire, and upon the relative number of 
students enrolled in the different subjects. 

8. The Elementary Curriculum. (a) Aims. The first general criticism made 
of the state course of study and some of the city courses relates to their apparent 
confusion of aims. Thus, statements and directions are quoted which at times 
sustain the “disciplinary” aim and at other times the “life-preparatory” aim; 
while the “growth” aim, which is paramount in the minds of the Survey staff at 
this point, is barely suggested. It is recommended that those who seek to formu- 
late curricula should first of all agree upon a consistent aim or aims, and then 
should embody this aim carefully in their offering. The “child-growth” aim is 
naturally recommended for adoption. 

(b) The “Essentials.” The state course, and many of the city courses, are 
criticized secondly because of a mistaken view of “essentials.” In these pub- 
lished curricula this distinction is accorded the “tool” subjects—reading, arithme- 
tic, penmanship, spelling, and composition. In the surveyor’s view, it should be 
accorded to civics and hygiene. Calling the tool subjects the “essentials” of edu- 
cation is like calling the carpenter’s skill in manipulating tools the “essentials” of 
his trade. The “essentials” of the carpenter’s trade comprise the knowledge and 
skill necessary to the employment of his tools in the construction of some finished 
article. In like fashion, the essentials in education comprise those habits, facts 
and principles, ideals and interests which enable the growing child to live with 
complete harmony and effectiveness in his social and physical environment. The 
“tool” subjects, like all others, are only instruments to this end. 

(c) The “Form” Subjects. The course of study in the “form” or “tool’’ sub- 
jects, for each of the different grades, is now defined, as a rule, in terms of pages 
in textbooks or of topics to be covered. It should be defined, in the view of the 
Survey, mainly in terms of achievement as measured by standardized tests. The 
object of instruction, in each of these subjects and in each grade, should be to 
bring every child up to the achievement norms that mark the limit of his grade. 
‘A child is in the third grade in reading, not because he is occupied upon some- 
body’s third reader, but because his reading ability is above the maximum stand- 
ard in rate and comprehension that has been set for the second grade and below 
the minimum standard for the fourth grade. In order that the teachers of the 
state may gradually adopt this new interpretation of grade work in the form sub- 
jects, it is recommended that the State Department take the lead by suggesting 
tests, advising procedure, and furnishing norms. Provision should also be made, 
either at the University of Texas or in the State Department of Education, for a 
research division, one of whose functions would be to promote the use of these 
tests. 

(d) The “Content” Subjects. These subjects, the Survey finds, are now treated 
as mere organized assemblages of facts, to be “put over” by the teacher and mem- 
orized by the pupils. The formal-discipline and preparation-for-life aims greatly 
predominate in both the selection and organization of the material. But if child 
growth be set as the objective, then thinking, rather than memorizing, should be 
the activity employed. Further reason for this change is found in the sort of 
society in which the child should live in the school, and of which he should become 
an active member later. A democratic society must be growing, not static. 
Merely to practice and memorize the things of the past is to indoctrinate the child 
in the established order, but to leave him unequipped to meet the changes from 
this order which will probably be necessary in school or in later life. He must 
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learn to think, and thinking takes its start in problems. Here again leadership 
is called for on the part of those who prepare the published courses of study. 
These published manuals.should set forth lists of problems, preferably in the fields 
of community civics and hygiene; these problems would form the centers of or- 
ganization and the bases of selection for the subject-matter of the school. The 
manuals should also contain an assortment of sample lessons, showing in detail 
just how the materials can be utilized in solving different problems. These same 
problems, we may note in passing, would also be useful in motivating and organ- 
izing much of the work in the formal subjects, particularly in reading and language. 

4. High-School Curriculum. The predominant aim in formulating high-school 
curricula in Texas is to prepare graduates to enter college. This is proved by the 
statements of more than eighty per cent of the high-school principals reporting 
to the Survey staff and by the excessive enrollments in algebra, ancient and me- 
dieval history, and foreign languages, as compared with enrollments in vocational 
subjects and the sciences. English and American literature are also found to be 
neglected. “The aggregate of registrations in all sciences is less than the regis- 
tration in the single subject, algebra.” The high schools of Texas cannot be func- 
tioning as life-preparatory schools so long as the present emphasis continues. 

The Survey staff attributes this condition largely to the influence of the State 
University, because of its insistence on mathematics and foreign languages among 
its entrance requirements. The financial factor—i. e., the relative cheapness of 
these formal subjects as compared with the sciences and vocational subjects— 
seems to have been overlooked. 

It is recommended that the universal requirement of algebra be abandoned, or 
that the subject be moved up out of the freshman high-school year; that the 
junior-senior high-school type of organization be promoted in the larger places 
and the junior type in the smaller schools; and that a new vocational and problem- 
solving bent be given to the high-school course of study. Vocation appears to 
occupy, in the conception of the Survey, somewhat the same place in the high 
school as is occupied by civics and hygiene in the elementary school. It offers 
something of a correlating center. The promotion of this high-school program, 
like that of the elementary-school program, awaits the positive leadership of the 
State Department of Education. 


III. ORGANIZATION AND FINANCE 


In its proposed reorganization of the state’s administrative program the Sur- 
vey is concerned with two main features. One concerns the geographical units 
and their relationships that should be recognized in school support and control; 
the other has to do with personnel. 

1. Units. Unlike some surveys, the Texas Survey proposes to retain all exist- 
ing units—the state, counties, and common and independent districts—in the new 
organization. The state shall be recognized as finally responsible and authorita- 
tive, but its powers and responsibilities shall continue to be delegated wherever 
that procedure promises to benefit the schools. No material increase in state 
support or control is contemplated by the Survey for the present. The state, as 
such, already contributes very largely of its substance for school maintenance. 
The Survey would seek to use this generous fund for the purpose of aiding the 
poorer sections to maintain good schools, and also of stimulating more vigorous 
activity on the part of counties and districts. 

Perhaps the most important feature, in this connection, of the Survey’s recom- 
mendations is its proposal to set up a modified county unit of support and control. 
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On the financial side this would involve a county school tax sufficient to raise $300 
for each elementary-school teacher and $450 for each high-school teacher employed 
in the county. The state apportionment should be made to counties, and the 
county apportionment to districts, preferably on the Updegraff “effort-need” plan 
as described in the New York and Pennsylvania surveys, wherein effort would be 
measured by tax rate and need by equalized property valuations per teacher. If 
this scheme should prove impracticable (and it would involve some serious consti- 
tutional changes), then the apportionment could be based upon number of teach- 
ers and average daily attendance. Either plan would be a material advance 
over the present scholastic apportionment. Local districts would still be taxed; 
in fact, under the effort-need plan the wealthier half of the districts of the state 
would become practically self-sustaining. 

Texas already has a nucleus for a county unit organization on the side of school 
control. The present county board of five members needs only a little recon- 
struction and to be empowered more fully for its work in order to meet the larg- 
est expectations. Provision should be made for longer, rotating terms and for the 
exercise of real control in redistricting the counties, consolidating districts, set- 
ting up rural high schools, etc. District boards, while retained, would be shorn 
of their power to make purchases and hire teachers indiscriminately. The power 
of the county boards would cover all districts, both common and independent, with 
fewer than 500 pupils within their limits. 

2. Personnel. The usual recommendations for state and county boards of edu- 
cation appear in this Survey. The state board should comprise nine members, 
one to be appointed by the governor annually for a nine-year term, with vacan- 
cies to be filled by the board itself. Thus no governor serving the traditional 
maximum double term of four years could appoint a majority, and the large ma- 
jority of the members would always be experienced persons. This board should 
employ the state superintendent or commissioner of education, for professional 
qualifications only, without respect to place of residence, and for such term and 
salary as can be agreed upon. The present political character of the state super- 
intendent’s office is deplored. 

The present county boards, of five members each, should be continued; but the 
members should be elected from the county at large, one member each year, for 
five-year terms. These boards should have the selection of the county superin- 
tendents in each county, without further restriction than that the person employed 
shall hold a county superintendent’s license, issued by the state, and based upon 
teaching experience and special professional and academic preparation. He could 
be employed for any term up to five years and reélected as often as the board 
chose to do so, at any salary not to exceed $4,500. 

At present there are in Texas an even hundred ex-officio county superintend- 
ents—i. e., county judges who also serve in this educational capacity. The Survey 
would discontinue all of these officers. A regular superintendent should be pro- 
vided in every county having as many as twenty-five teachers coming under his 
jurisdiction. In the other counties the board of education should be empowered 
to employ an independent district superintendent as part-time county superintend- 
ent. In rare cases, perhaps, counties could be combined into groups, with a sin- 
gle superintendent appointed by joint action of the several county boards. 

3. Consolidation. The Survey finds a very active sentiment in Texas in favor 
of consolidation. To promote this work, it recommends that the reconstructed 
county boards should be required to draft, with the assistance of their profes- 
sional agents, a plan for the complete redistricting of each county on a consoli- 
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dated basis. Each plan should provide that every child in the county be within 
a high-school district. The consolidation could well be started for high-school 
purposes only, and the lower grades added as rapidly as public sentiment will 
allow. Each new rural high school should provide a minimum of twenty-five 
pupils per teacher for a minimum of three teachers, and should be organized as a 
junior high school. Transportation, to be paid for by the state, should be pro- 
vided for all pupils over two and a half miles from the central school; or if the 
cost of transportation be prohibitive, the pupils might be boarded within the two- 
and-a-half mile limit. 

4. Supervision. The new state and county educational departments should use 
every means in their power to stimulate the supervision of instruction in both 
common and independent districts. The provisions for county school supervision 
are of special interest. It is recommended that, in every county where there are 
more than fifty teachers under his control, the county superintendent be provided 
with a “helping teacher” for every additional fifty teachers or major fraction 
thereof. These helping teachers should hold special supervisors’ certificates is- 
sued by the state, based upon three years of teaching experience, college gradua- 
tion, and special training in supervision. Traveling funds should be adequate to 
meet all necessary expenses. The state should provide funds to pay two-thirds 
of the salaries and expenses of these helping teachers. 























EDITORIALS 


DIRECT ACTION AGAINST THE SCHOOLS 





Now that the tumult and the shouting has somewhat died down, it 
may be possible for a quiet voice to be heard, venturing suggestions 
about certain larger implications of the attempt in Tennessee to legis- 
late directly regarding the subject-matter to be taught in the schools. 
The recently enacted law is in the courts for a test of its constitution- 
ality. This is as it should be. We shall not attempt an extra-judicial 
discussion. Regardless of the matter of constitutionality, the law 
seems to us unwise. Furthermore, passing immediately to larger 
issues, we would say that all specific laws mandatory on the public 
schools are likely to be unwise and, on the whole, poor public policy. 

Public schools supported by general taxation are still an experi- 
ment. Some of the most critical problems involved in general edu- 
cation as a state undertaking are as yet unsolved. Yet, it is agreed 
by all thinkers, such education is essential to the life of a republic. 

Basic among the critical unsolved problems is the question of 
whether the specific conduct of public schools shall be delegated out- 
right to trained teachers—a professionally minded, permanent, re- 
sponsible group, studying school problems in the large and only rather 
slowly influenced by seasonal changes of public opinion—or shall be, 
instead, directed in more or less detail by the general state legislature. 

The state is, of course, fundamentally in control. The power to 
give or withhold financial support insures this fact absolutely. The 
problem concerns only the wisest policy of exercising this control. 
The stability of the public school as an institution seems, to most 
trained educators, to be the stake involved in the solution of the prob- 
lem. 

No great business organization attempts to direct specifically from 
its central office the details of its various departments. It places in 
these departments responsible, high-grade men and women, gives 
them general directions in accordance with the spirit of the entire 
organization, holds them accountable for results which contribute in a 
satisfactory degree to the general welfare of the organization, and 
never interferes with them regarding details. A business executive 
or board of directors which proceeded on any other plan than this 
school systems in using the book, and a careful analysis of the partic- 
ular suitability of the book to the precise educational and social con- 
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would be taking a step backward into the Dark Ages of industrial 
progress. And, in our opinion, as in business, so in the schools. 

The great work of the public schools is to insure an intelligent citi- 
zenship in the next generation. If in private life and civic participa- 
tion the children of to-day have become, some six, eight, or twelve 
years from now, adults with superior training to face the problems of 
life and government which then confront them, the public schools will 
have done their work well. To be an able teacher requires a long look 
ahead. And to serve well—as an ambitious, forward-looking citizen, 
not a teacher—the public schools and the progress of America in the 
next generation requires, in our judgment, a faith in trained educa- 
tors and a corresponding abstinence from harassing them by specific 
instructions and interference with the details of their professional 
work. Nay, even further, if the teachers now in service are not fully 
worthy of the confidence here besought, it is unquestionably to the 
public interest to turn very great financial resources into the work of 
high-grade teacher training and into provisions for better support 
in dollars of the schools themselves, so that teachers worthy of un- 
limited confidence may be obtained and kept in the educational serv- 
iee. The nation cannot be well served by schools directed specifically 
by governmental forces outside themselves. America needs to learn 
this as a guiding principle. 

The Tennessee anti-evolution law is only one of a considerable 
number of recent efforts to force teachers to instruct according to the 
desires of certain factions or cults, instead of as their own profes- 
sional judgment would probably tell them is best. It has been con- 
spicuous above the others—the reasons are not here material—but is 
essentially just as they are, an impairment of the spirit and service 
of the public school. 

In the judgment of the PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, a public 
sentiment should be built up, fostered by school people if necessary, 
that will make it exceedingly difficult for factions and cults (no mat- 
ter how sincere) to force their beliefs into the schoolroom. Unless 
the school is both impartial and deliberate, it cannot serve its great 
purpose. In the long run, we are convinced, the judgment of large- 
caliber professional teachers and the organizations of such teachers 
which discuss dispassionately matters pertaining to education will 
serve the welfare of the nation better than will specific dictates from 
outside groups, even the general legislature. Teachers are, of course, 
responsive to public opinion; but not immediately, in general, to sud- 
den notions or the prevailing catchy theories which may perchance 
dominate fer a brief season a majority of the electorate. The public 
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schools should be stable. Education is not a matter of the moment 
or the year; it must have a long, steady vision. 

Few people realize what extensive, well-organized, and sometimes 
long-sustained efforts are made by groups, societies, cults, and fac- 
tions to force their particular beliefs into the regular teaching of the 
public schools. The anti-evolution effort is only one among very 
many. Almost every organized group of persons, it seems, has an 
“educational committee.” Most of these behave within the proprie- 
ties; more than a few do not. Some attempt to force legislatures, 
city councils, or school boards into definite enactments which will 
have the force of law. Others content themselves with sniping re- 
fractory superintendents or school principals. Some are active chiefly 
when textbooks are being adopted. Some merely harass teachers by 
complaints to the superior school officials. A few actually resort to 
the courts, and it is regrettable that the law sometimes leaves loop- 
holes which enable them to coerce schools through direct judicial 
action. Almost every experienced teacher has had some sort of en- 
counter, often embarrassing, with individuals or societies that, in 
their own opinion, could guide the schools much more effectively than 
do professional educators. 

One kind of interference of this sort arises from local pride. Each 
state, and almost every locality within a state, promotes itself habitu- 
ally, in common usage, by saying all the good things that can be said 
about its characteristics and resources, and carefully ignoring every 
disadvantage. The truth is less important than advertising. Local 
heroes, too, loom up to be much larger than similar persons who lived 
far away. If teachers responded on!y to ther immediate environ- 
ment, a strange perspective indeed would be inculcated into pupils. 

Some groups of people hate war; they would have wars never 
mentioned in the schools, or referred to only abhorrently. Others 
glorify war, pugnacity, and military heroes. Some especially pre- 
serve in fond memory a particular war, or one side in a particular 
war. They are jealous lest the public schools slight their idol. Some- 
times their action is direct and vigorous. Says the Report of the 
National Committee, Sons of the American Revolution, to the 1923 
congress of that organization: 

Under his leadership [Capt. A. H. Conner’s], the Idaho Society [of the Sons 


of the American Revolution] has succeeded in displacing from all but three of the 
schools in that state the textbooks to which we object. 


A vigorous national campaign to force its particular point of view 
has been conducted by this organization. In this it has claimed the 
support of the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Supreme 
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Council of the Scottish Rite of Freemasonry in the Southern Jurisdic- 
tion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Patriotic Order of Sons of 
America (in Pennsylvania), the Knights of Columbus Historical Com- 
mission, and very many prominent individuals. The Daughters of 
the Confederacy are very alert to see that the glory of the “Lost 
Cause” is presented at least to the children of the Southland. The 
G. A. R. and its allied organizations hold quite the contrary view re- 
garding this subject. Texts and teachings in history are most com- 
monly attacked; geography probably comes next; the present flare-up 
about science, reviving excitement which prevailed some forty or 
fifty years ago, is unusual in our own day. A pamphlet issued by the 
“Piney Branch Citizens’ Association” (Washington, D. C., 1923), 
opposing the adoption of a certain school history, is worth quoting 
in part as a typical attack: 


Imagine American history that devotes seventeen words to the battle of Bunker 
Hill: “In June, Gage’s army stormed the American breastworks on Bunker Hill 
in three desperate and bloody assaults.” That is all! No mention of the death 
of Warren, or the order: “Hold your fire until you can see the whites of their 
eyes.” o's 
We glory, and rightly so, in the heroic deeds of Dewey, of Sampson, and of 
Schley. Why, then, should an American history textbook consign Hull and Porter, 
Decatur and Bainbridge, Warren, Stark, Putnam, Wayne, Sumter, Moultrie, 


“Light Horse Harry” Lee, and a host of other American heroes of the Revolution 
and of 1812 to oblivion? 


The then President of the United States gave his written approval 
to the efforts of this association. In contrary vein, deploring all 
emphasis on wars and the heroic therein, are the publications of the 
Association for Peace Education. A report of one of the investiga- 
tions promoted by this body was published in Volume II, pages 213- 
222, of the PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Our point is now perhaps sufficiently made, though very much elab- 
oration would be pertinent. Without belittling the earnestness or 
even the accuracy of thought of many of the persons who would govern 
the public schools from without, we want to say emphatically that the 
independence of the schools is a much greater asset than would be 
their quick responsiveness to external demands. It is an asset of 
incalculable value that teachers are slow to respond (though legisla- 
tures are sometimes quick to respond) to popular clamor. Let us all 
realize that the long, dispassionate look ahead, founded upon scholar- 
ship regarding the past, is the safest, the most constructive guide for 
education. Let us all realize the value as an asset to the nation of the 
inherent conservatism of teachers. 
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RAISING THE STANDARD OF TEXTBOOK PROMOTION 





The Louisiana State Department of Education, during its recent 
adoption of high-school textbooks for use in the state, put forth to 
the publishers certain conditions and proposals which, if generally 
adopted, would go far toward eliminating much unethical and waste- 
ful practice that has long prevailed in offering textbooks to teachers. 
Prominent among these was the proposal that no publisher’s agent 
should present adverse criticism of a competing book except under 
certain conditions definitely laid down, but should devote his energy 
to stating the good points of his own texts. If adverse criticism was 
to be offered, notice in advance had to be given, a stenographer would 
then be called in, and a verbatim record of the criticism would be 
made. One copy of this record would remain with the textbook board 
for its own use, one copy would be sent to the home office of the rep- 
resentative’s company, and one would go to the publisher of the com- 
peting text. 

Every thoughtful person associated with the adoption of textbooks 
would welcome the universal acceptance of this proposal. School 
people and reputable publishers alike suffer from the clandestine, sly 
misrepresentation of textbooks which many an irresponsible salesman 
indulges in as a prominent feature of his method of getting business. 
Most of the slighting criticisms made could not stand the light; they 
are often effective, nevertheless, when skillfully used—and they are 
always used with skill—in swinging the judgment of a perplexed text- 
book board. Perception later of the real facts seldom leads to a re- 
consideration of a close choice between competing books made under 
such influences. Both the schools and the publishers would be much 
better served if “confidential” tips of this sort were cut out altogether 
from textbook salesmanship. 

Textbooks differ in content, organization, method, typography, and 
make-up. Each was carefully considered from every point of view 
by the competent staff of the publisher who undertook to put it forth 
as his product. The difficulties present during adoption by a school 
system are usually occasioned simply by the abundance of really good 
texts offered for consideration. It is highly improbable that impor- 
tant flaws are to be found in any one. Those pointed out by the rep- 
resentative of a competitor are either fictitious or highly magnified. 
What school people need, and what all publishers’ agents ought to be 
forced to give them, is a clean-cut, dignified, intelligent presentation 
of the merits of the text which induced the publishing firm to accept 
it in the first place, a similar statement about the experience of various 
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ditions prevailing in the community or state which is now consider- 
ing the volume for adoption. These are the important factors under- 
lying adoption. If mention of competitors’ books must be made, it 
should not be a last-minute, whispered, scandalmonger’s “tip,” but a 
dignified, above-board, definitely fathered criticism; and an oppor- 


tunity for reply should be afforded the agent promoting the textbook 
criticized. 


LOW-BROW STUFF 





This business of selling English grammar straight is old stuff. 
“*Ain’t’ isn’t as is!” says the prof, but we sound taps for that spiel. 
A new line of tell suits us flappers best, and, besides, there’s money 
in slang. 

We have just won a dollar from the Chicago Tribune, “The World’s 
Greatest Newspaper,” whose slanguage editor pays that price for 
every genuinely original pearl] that is cast before swine in his column 
of the “Public’s Popular Phrases.” Invent a new slang expression, 
send it in, and if it is bad enough to print, you get a dollar. 

Our solemn professors of English think they’re the cat’s whiskers, 
but they will have to sift their salve or isolate their utterances. Slang 
is as handy as a pocket in a shirt; and since we are just so nervous we 
jump at conclusions, we may prophesy that these profs "ll be as wel- 
come as the static in June, unless they can their high-brow rules of 
grammar and hie to Hollywood for a peep at the ultra. Get me? 
Slang is worth money these days; when we got that dollar, we thought 
we'd dial—you tell ’em, radio! 

So here’s to the shifty shamble of a spurious speech, sweeping over 
our land in roaring billows, and hailed by the limping intellects as 
the surest relief for rheumatism of the brain. But stand to your guns, 
ye grammarians! Hold your fort while the ink holds out, for in the 
history of the world every Age of Darkness has had its Renaissance! 
Perhaps there’s just so much slanguage in the world worth a dollar a 
slip ; the time may come when our boys and girls will receive only the 
models of civil expression from that foundry of American speech, the 
daily press—that is, if a few of us still read our Bible, our Browning, 
and our Bacon, hold fast to that which is good, and keep alive a spark 
of culture in the English language. . 
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-THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


Education as the Psychologist Sees It. By W. B. Pituspury (University of Mich- 
igan). New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. ix + 342. 


The author presents a simple and somewhat general statement “of the main 
points at which educational problems are influenced by psychology.” Those who 
are acquainted with Mr. Pillsbury’s books on psychology will find in this one much 
content that is contained in the others, with additions, however, on innate capaci- 
ties and individual differences, on educational and mental tests, and on applica- 
tions of learning processes to study, of perception to reading, etc. The account 
of the origin of intelligence testing is very inadequate and in some particulars 
erroneous, aS when we are told that “the methods of testing intelligence were 
first used in a tentative way by Cattell and others and at Columbia, but the real 
beginning may be said to date from the experiments of Binet about 1905” (page 
23). Association, with its frequency and recency factors, still plays the leading 
réle in constructive learning and in control. “All that can be done to favor re- 
call,” we are informed, “is to learn each bit of knowledge in connection with the 
occasions in which it will be needed later” (page 158)—a thing that, of course, 
is literally impossible. And again: “For the most part, recall is altogether be- 
yond our control!” (page 159). This view of individual passivity is, however, 
and fortunately, not consistently maintained. The practical teacher of children 
would have great difficulty in applying it. The book is clearly written and gives 
a useful outline of the bearings of psychological investigations on education. 
Numerous questions and some references are given at the conclusion of each chap- 
ter. Pe 


New Practical English for High Schools. By W. D. Lewis and J. F. Hosic. 
American Book Co., 1925. Pp. 448. 


One of the best and most widely used textbooks for high-school composition, 
now thoroughly revised. Much practice material is incorporated. A good book 
is now made better. 


Experiments and Exercises in Educational Psychology. By Harvey A. PETER- 
SON (Illinois State Normal University). Bloomington, IIl.: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1925. Pp. 256. 


This is an outline of experiments and exercises for a course in educational 
psychology. With the directions for each experiment are blank pages to carry 
the work of the student and the results obtained. Certain essential test sheets 
are inclosed in a separate package to be handed the teacher, who is to return each 
sheet when the proper time comes. In this way is avoided the possibility of stu- 
dents’ having looked over the materials beforehand. The pages of the book are 
all perforated so that they can fit into the student’s notebook. While the selec- 
tions of experiments here made differ somewhat from those that the reviewer 
would make, it includes many important experiments and in some cases alterna- 
tives. Intelligence testing, learning, and study methods are stressed, and the 
student is directed to handle data scientifically. Questions and references are 
given with each of the twenty-two experiments. A separate pamphlet of “sugges- 
tions to teachers” is published. This outline will doubtless be of considerable 
value to teachers of psychology. J. P. 
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Century Readings in Ancient Classical and Medieval and Modern European Lit- 
erature. Edited by JOHN W. CUNLIFFE and GRANT SHOWERMAN. New York: 
Century Co., 1925. Part I: Pp. xx +614. Part II: vi+ 5438. Price, two vols. 
in one, $5; each, separately bound, $3.50. 


A monumental contribution to the higher schools. It presents in translation 
masterpieces from the literature of the Western World. Valuable for culture 
and for the professional background of the highest grade of teacher. Brief 
introductions and notes are given. English and American literature, well pro- 
vided for elsewhere, are not included. May our culture grow up to the level of 
this great collection! a2. 


Psychology: A Study of Mental Activity. By Harvey A. Carr (University of 
Chicago). New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. Pp. v + 4382. 


In this book, for which some of us have waited a long time, the author has em- 
bodied many new features of value. Some of these are: (1) an analysis of learn- 
ing activities in terms of the complex interplay of afferent and efferent impulses 
and of the gradual adaptation processes to outer circumstances; (2) the presen- 
tation of local signs as adaptations to the positions of objects and to the locations 
of bodily stimuli, the topic being closely related to the discussion of learning; (3) 
the treatment of volition as closely related to learning and to habit formation 
under the influence of various attitudes and emotional conditions. The “freedom 
of the will” is discussed in the different aspects of this problem, so often con- 
founded. While behavior is recognized as being determined by antecedent condi- 
tions, freedom is defined as “the absence of any exclusive determination on the 
part of some particular group of conditions;” and it is shown to be the result not 
of the mere expression of desire, but of work, effort, and knowledge. Consider- 
able space is given to the bases of mental development and to the measurement 
of ability. Under the former topic the use of “instinct” in psychology is dis- 
couraged, because of the indefiniteness of the term and of a lack of agreement 
as to actual instincts; but the author does not, for similar reasons, discard the 
terms “perception,” “consciousness,” “mental processes,” “intelligence,” and many 
others; and he gives little attention to inner motivations due to metabolic changes. 
No bases for these decisions are given but the dogmatic statements of the author. 
The point of view is rather subjective. No tables of data are given, and no means 
is provided for training the beginning student in the use of scientific methods of 
investigation. It is assumed that the sophomore student has already an interest 
in these rather abstruse and subjective problems and is ready simply to be told 
what the facts are. We must insist that this is not a very effective way of intro- 
ducing a beginner to science. Numerous questions and exercises to stimulate 
thought, but not to suggest quantitative methods of investigation, are given. 

J. P. 


Prose and Poetry of the Revolution. Edited by FREDERICK C. PRESCOTT and JOHN 
H. Neutson. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1925. Pp. xxiv + 266. Price, 
$1.50 net. 


A companion volume to Trent and Wells, Colonial Prose and Poetry, which 
stops at the brink of the American Revolution. A good selection, containing 
many well-chosen extracts. Sixteen writers are represented. One chapter is 
given to the popular verse of the period. For the high-school library. 
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Training in Literary Appreciation. By F. H. PritcHarD. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell Co., 1924. Pp. x + 237. 


An introduction to criticism, setting forth well the principles of good litera- 
ture. A reader should be active, not passive. Mr. Pritchard tells him, in sim- 
ple language, how to weigh and to judge in order really to appreciate well-written 
books. Not too difficult for high-school pupils. Cc 8.2. 


The Hale Literary Readers (Books One, Two, and Three). By EDWARD EVERETT 
Hate (Union College). Yonkers: Word Book Co., 1925. Pp., Book One, 
ix + 244; Book Two, xi + 243; Book Three, xii + 244. Price, 60 cents each. 


For junior high school. Short selections of “joy reading,’ from very many 
standard authors, accompanied by portraits (in line drawing), brief biographies, 
and vocabularies of the unusual words and phrases. 


Civic Sociology. By EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross (University of Wisconsin). Yonk- 
ers: World Book Co., 1925. Pp. viii +365. Price, $1.80. 


An interesting, stimulating textbook for high-school seniors or college freshmen. 
Six current trends in American society are first presented as a basis for thought, 
then eight major social problems, then fourteen major civic problems. A good 
text for training for citizenship. 


Child-Library Readers. Book Two—By W. H. ELSON and Lura E. RUNKEL. 
Pp. 240. Price, $0.68. Book Eight—By W. H. ELson and Mary H. Burris. 
Pp. 560. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1925. 


Two more volumes in the extension series which supplements, without duplica- 
tion of content, the basal Elson Readers issued by the same publishers. Carefully 
planned in every respect. Admirable readers. 


How to Know Textiles. By CASSIE PAINE SMALL (University of Washington). 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. xxiii +374. Price, $1.56. 


All about cloth that nonspecialists need to know. Good as a textbook; just as 
good for general reading. Simply and clearly phrased. Many good illustrations. 
Why don’t we teach this kind of thing to boys as well as girls? 


Memory Selections. By Epwarp W. Stitt (Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City). New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 1925. Pp. xvi + 295. 
Price, $1.60. 


Not chiefly a collection of selections, but a textbook on the aims, methods, and 
grading of materials in teaching the memorizing of poetry in schools. Good for 
teacher-training classes. Marred by repeated references to Prof. James F. Hosic 
as Hoosic, an inaccuracy regarding a name notable in school English which gives 
one warrant to surmise other inaccuracies. Cc. 5. F 


The Jones Spelling Book. By W. FRANKLIN JONES. Chicago: Hall & McCreary 
Co., 1925. Pp. xxiv + 227. 


A new edition, a great advance beyond the first, of a good book formerly rather 
obscurity published. Includes much valuable help for teachers. The word list 
is derived from the author’s well-known study of the vocabulary of children’s 
writings. C. S.2. 
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Business Letter Writing. By Roy Davis (Boston University) and CLARENCE 
H. LINGHAM. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. v+317. Price, $1.40. 


Based upon these authors’ Business English and Correspondence, but intended 
for high-school juniors and seniors; it therefore reduces grammar and rhetoric 
to a minimum. A straightforward, interesting textbook, keeping to the main 
forms of business usage. 


Teaching English in High Schools. By RusseELL A. SHARP. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. (Riverside Educational Monographs.) Pp. 175. Price, $1.20. 
Sensible; wholesome in attitude; conservative, yet modern; full of good sugges- 
tions. The author has read and thought much about teaching English. Per- 
haps too inclusive for its size. GC. 2. P. 


Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading. By WILLIAM Scott Gray. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago, 1925. (Supplementary Educational Mon- 
ographs.) Pp. viii +276. Price, $2. Paper-bound. 


The ablest summary available. This series, like the Yearbooks of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, should certainly be published cloth-bound. 


Summary of Educational Investigations Relating to Arithmetic. By Guy THOMAS 
BUSWELL and CHARLES HUBBARD JupDD. Chicago: The University of Chicago, 
1925. (Supplementary Educational Monographs.) Pp. viii +212. Price, $1.50. 
Paper-bound. 


An indispensable summary. Made with the assistance of a subvention from the 
Commonwealth Fund. 


Educational Cross-Word Puzzle Book. By Rospert K. SPEER (Teachers College) 
and J. RALPH McGaucGny (Teachers College). Yonkers: World Book Co., 1925. 
Pp. 53. Price, $0.52. Paper-bound. 


Capitalizing the game; instruction interwoven with amusement. A vocabulary 
stretcher, drawing its words from the well-known scientific “Thorndike” list. 


College English Grammar. By GEORGE O. CURME (Northwestern University). 
Richmond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. xxii + 414. 


A real college grammar by a competent scholar. Covers the whole field—His- 
tory of the English Language (five concise pages); Parts of Speech; Accidence; 
Syntax of the Sentence (126 pages); Syntax of the Parts of Speech (98 pages) ; 
and Punctuation. At the end are 54 pages of exercises and a comprehensive in- 
dex. A grammar of present-day English; historical in method, but the historical 
portions are well subordinated. Utilizes the researches of the great foreign stu- 
dents of our language. C. S. P. 


Paper Cutting. By ANNYE ALLISON (Public Schools, Richmond, Va.). Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1924. Pp. 159. Price, $2.25. 


The value of paper cutting is well set forth in this book. The illustrative ma- 
terial should be placed only in the hands of trained teachers, so that discriminat- 
ing choice may be made in the use of it. A tendency toward over-elaboration is 
prevalent throughout the book. Mary Ep MEcoy. 
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Applied English Grammar. By D. S. Burteson (East Tennessee State Normal 
School). Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. xii + 381. 


A clear, simple textbook for the upper elementary grades, subordinating gram- 
mar as a science to grammar in its practical aspects. The outgrowth of many 
years’ experience. An attractive, usable book. C.S.P. 


Stories About Bears. By LILIAN GAsK. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1925. 
Pp. 167. Price, $1.50 net. 


Nine stories, for very young readers, about personified bears. Four good illus- 
trations in colors. 


Learning to Typewrite, with a Discussion of the Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Skill. By Witu1am F. Book (Indiana University). New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. xix + 463. Price, $2.80. 


This book presents in a more popular form the data of the author’s Psychology 
of Skill, and it also presents other useful data gathered in experiments on speed 
typists in recent international typewriting contests. A large part of the book 
is devoted to a discussion of the psychology of skill in general, while considerable 
space is given to the discussion of what the teacher can do toward helping the stu- 
dent most in typewriting. The book is useful to teachers and psychologists as 
well as to specialists in typewriting. Questions and exercises are given at the 
end of each chapter. Unfortunately, the presentation is not free from some of 
the platitudes and errors of associationism. A number of minor errors indicate 
that the book has been written under pressure of time. J.P. 


The Boys’ Book of Pirates. By HENRY GILBERT. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co. 
Pp. 319. Price, $2.75 net. 


Stories that boys like, told with a thrill, but without harmful emphasis. A 
range in time from the day of Julius Cesar to 1828. Eight full-page illustrations 
in color by Stephen Reid. 


Treasure Island. By RosBertT Louis STEVENSON. Illustrated by STEPHEN REID. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1925. Pp. 318. Price, $1.50 net. 


For the school library or the home. Large type; twelve full-page illustrations 
in color. No boy could resist it. 


Famous American Statesmen. By SARAH K. Botton. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
Co., 1925. Pp. 881. Price, $2 net. 


A revised and much-enlarged edition of a classic. Fourteen readable biogra- 
phies, each with a full-page portrait. An inspiring book for the school library. 


The Psychology of Skill. By Witu1aM F. Book (Indiana University). New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. ix +257. Price, $2. 


Psychologists and educators will be pleased to know that this excellent book, a 
masterpiece in the psychology of learning typewriting under scientifically con- 
trolled conditions, is now again made available. It has been out of print for a 
time, since originally published as a monograph by the University of Montana. 
In the present edition no changes are made except to renumber sectional head- 
ings so as to make the book more convenient for practical use. da Fe 
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The Book of Plants. By BERTHA Morris PARKER (University of Chicago) and 
HENRY CHANDLER COWLES (University of Chicago). Cambridge: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. vi+ 252. Price, $0.88. 


Silent reading material for sixth to eighth-grade children. Suitable in style and 
material to open their eyes on the next trip to the fields. 


The Poems of Robert Louis Stevenson. Introduction by WILLIAM P. TRENT. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1925. Pp. xxiv +358. Price, $1.75 net. 


The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. Edited by A. W. Warp. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell Co., 1925. Pp. lii+ 569. Price, $1.75 net. 
Very attractive thin-paper editions of standard works. Unabridged, but com- 
pact. Thin enough for the pocket. Good enough for any one’s library shelf. 
Gilt tops. Very clear type. Cc. S. P. 


Elementary Psychology. By ARTHUR I. GaTEs (Teachers College). New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xv + 594. 


Though mainly a revision of the author’s well-known Psychology for Students 
of Education, the present book has extensive changes, and some chapters of the 
older book have given way to new chapters, evidently to adapt the book to a dif- 
ferent set of students. The book covers a wide range of topics, but several mat- 
ters are treated so briefly as to be of doubtful vaiue to the beginner, and not infre- 
quently errors occur which are not due merely to simplicity of statement. A 
large list of “urges” is given and discussed, but their methods of stimulation and 
of operation are largely neglected, leaving the same difficulty that is found in the 
treatment of instincts as forces. Considerable space is given to learning, includ- 
ing the Thorndike “laws,” and to intelligence and traits and their measurement. 
The book bears evidences of haste, and is not a model of accuracy—this, however, 
being due in good part to the fact that data from a variety of sources are used, 
many of which have not been sufficiently verified. Each chapter contains a long 
list of questions, exercises, and general references. d. &. 


Physiological Chemistry. By C. J. V. PETTIBONE (University of Minnesota). St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1923. Pp. 376. 


An intermediate book, concise and understandable, suitable for the use of stu- 
dents in teachers colleges and normal schools. It furnishes the effective outline 
of a foundation course for students of foods and nutrition. 


What Evolution Is. By GEORGE HOWARD PARKER (Harvard University). Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1925. Pp. vii+173. Price, $1.50. 


A sane, quiet, well-proportioned survey, written in simple, untechnical lan- 
guage. Not a book of propaganda; in our judgment it will offend no reader, no 
matter what his theology. A delightful, fair-minded utterance by a scholar. We 
recommend it highly. The little book can be read in two hours. c. 6. P. 


Common Science. By CARLETON W. WASHBURNE. Yonkers: World Book Co., 
1925. Pp. xv + 390. 


A simplified physics and chemistry for upper-grade children. Illustrated by 
photographs of the youngsters themselves. 
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How to Teach General Science. By J. O. FRANK. Oshkosh, Wis.: The Author, 
1925. Pp. xvi+ 194. Price, $2. 


The book aims to help “teachers, earnest and ready to give freely in time and 
labor, who are, nevertheless, without information as to sources of materials within 
their reach, and far away from the advice and inspiration which would enable 
them to be reasonably successful in their teaching, and would keep them growing 
as teachers.” To this end it concretely deals with certain practical topics: the 
criticisms of general science teaching; selection and arrangement of subject- 
matter; evaluating general science textbooks; methods of teaching science, old 
and new; the laboratory, the classroom, the library; measurement of results; and 


numerous others in the nineteen chapters of the volume. 

The style is simple and direct, for which the author offers no apology—he has 
written for those in greatest need. In the typography the step-by-step advance of 
thought is emphasized by many 1, 2, 3’s and a, b, c’s. It is the crisp method of 
the army communication—number your paragraphs, say something in each, then 
stop. Such an arrangement is a deadly foe to long-windedness, and the text be- 


comes not only clear, but snappy. 


The book is full of lists—texts, standard tests, books, periodicals, teaching helps. 
The bibliography of articles at the end of each chapter is unusually comprehensive 


and up-to-date. 


H. A. W. 


Workaday Arithmetic. By MARGARET M. CAMPBELL. New York: The Century 


Co., 1924. Pp. xxv + 179. 


A book utilizing common experiences of everyday life as the source of problems. 


Very practical. 








School History of the 


AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


BY CHARLES L. ROBBINS 
State University of Iowa 


Woven into the text and made an integral 
part of it, problems for the pupil to solve give 
distinctive qualities to this new textbook. 
These problems, posed at the beginning of 
each chapter, guide the pupil in his study 
and give him a real basis for understanding 
the significance of historical events. Com- 
bined with other features, the problem study 
method makes this a textbook which will go 
far to insure successful teaching in seventh 
and eighth grades. 


Send for full information 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
21% PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 








ROBINSON, BREASTED 
AND BEARD 


These books are dependable in 
scholarship, sound in pedagogy, 
practical in meeting a variety of 
conditions. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE: ANCIENT 
AND MEDIEVAL 


HISTORY OF EUROPE: OUR 
OWN TIMES 


You will find these books on the 
Tennessee Multiple List. 





GINN AND COMPANY 
95 LUCKIE ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Teaching Agriculture. By JAMES B. Berry (Vocational Supervisor, Pennsylva- 
nia). Yonkers: World Book Co., 1924. Pp. xiv +230. Price, $2. 


A presentation of some rather specific steps in teaching agriculture that should 
help the inexperienced and interest the experienced instructor. Sandwiched in, 
where they help, are paragraphs of sound pedagogical principles. 


Modern Algebra—Ninth School Year. 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING (University of 


Michigan) and JoHN R. CLARK (Teachers College). Yonkers: World Book Co., 


1924. Pp. xiii + 382. 


The most advanced book of a carefully tested series. Unique in the use of geo- 
metrical figures as a graphic background for numerous problems. 


The Teaching of Science and the Science Teacher. By HEBERT BROWNELL (Uni- 
versity of Nebraska) and FRANK B. WabE (Shortridge High School, Indianapo- 
lis). New York: The Century Co. Pp. xi+ 322. Price, $2. 


A book concerning the practice and philosophy of science teaching. It covers 
a wide range, from acid-proofing desk tops to building character. The sugges- 
tions will help the young science teacher and correct certain had habits of the 
older one. The searching, critical inquiry into such problems as the use of 
projects, application of mental tests, how to study science, and the like, are valu- 
able presentations. The book is of the “essay” type. There are no tables, lists, or 
bibliographies, and only an occasional reference is made to the work of others. 


H. A. W. 








MEETING MODERN NEEDS 


The outstanding problem of education in 
the years just ahead will be adapting the 
training given by the teacher and the school 
to meet the needs of modern life. 

The more closely the reading and study of 
the teacher is directed to the conditions of 
present-day life and teaching, the greater will 
be the results of such study to the teacher. 


Modern Methods in Teaching 
WILSON, KYTE, AND LULL 
Principles of Secondary Education 
UHL 
Rural School Management 
WILKINSON 
The three teacher’s books named above are 
intended as guides to the progressive teacher 
who would discard the old ways in teaching 
and practice and who would keep abreast of 


modern methods, modern management, and 
modern curriculum study. 


Correspondence invited 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Beston Chicage Sam Francisco 








“One of the very best and most prac- 
ticable sets of drill materials available. 
; For the most part, the lessons 
stress fundamentals only, and give ex- 
actly the kind and degree of practice 
that pupils must have.”—Sterling A. 
Leonard, Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


PRACTICE LEAVES 


IN 
ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS 


By C. T. LOGAN, ELIZABETH P. CLEVE- 
LAND, and MARGARET V. HOFFMAN, 
State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Thirty exercises; loose-leaf ar- 
rangement; bond paper, 8x10; 
price per set, 65 cents; separate 
set needed for each student. 


No charge for examination copy in 
case of adoption. 


THE PRACTICE LEAVES COMPANY 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 
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A Treasury of Verse for Little Children. Selected by M. G. EpGar. Color fron- 
tispiece and sixteen drawings by WILLY PoGANy. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co, 


Pp. 152. Price, $1.50 net. 


A revised, enlarged edition of a delightful anthology for tots too small to read 
for themselves. Reset, and with much new material. 


Folk Tales from Many Lands. Retold by LILIAN Gask. Illustrated by WILLY 
PoGANY. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., Pp. 301. Price, $2.50 net. 


Twenty-three folk stories, some unusual, retold in a style attractive to children. 
Very many captivating illustrations, eight full-page in color. 


Plant and Animal Improvement. By ELMER RoBerts (University of Illinois) 
and EUGENE DAVENPORT (University of Illinois). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. 


Pp. xii +174. Price, $1.32. 


Relates the accomplishments of heredity as a tool of skillful breeders. Splendid 


illustrations, many in colors. 


The Teaching of Elementary Algebra. 


By Paut Licpa (McClymonds High 


School, Oakland). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. xvii + 256. Price, 


$1.90. 


The difficulties attending the presentation of that study which “causes more 
trouble than all the other courses of the curriculum put together” are profoundly 
analyzed. Not a book of superficial helps, but “strong meat” for strong minds. 











OUTLINE MAPS-GLOBES-WALL MAPS 


The use of accurate outline maps is 
one of the best ways for the pupil to 
fix geographic facts in his mind. We 
publish a large list of these maps, 
showing each of the continents, the 
world, and the United States. 

For detail work the large wall 
maps become a very valuable piece of 
equipment for the classroom. Every 
geography classroom needs a globe for 
area comparisons. Are your rooms 
equipped with a globe and wall maps? 
If not, let us help you equip them 
with the best on the market. 

You should test your pupils in the 
upper grades with Branom’s Geogra- 
phy Tests, covering Places, Facts, and 
Problems. These tests cover all the 
qerenents, the world, and the United 

s. 


Write for our catalogue of infor- 
mation and prices on the above. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 
Norma, ILLINow 








New Supplementary 
Readers 
Adopted in Tennessee 


The Tennessee Reader 


By C. A. McMurry, George Peabody College 





History—Geography—Literature. An inter- 
esting and impressive presentation of Ten- 
nessee’s wealth of state inheritance. 


Elements of Conservation 


By Garrard Harris 





A timely book, appealingly written, which 
introduces children to the necessity for 
guarding against waste. 


Old Testament Readings for Schools 





By A. M. Harris, Vanderbilt University 


The world’s greatest literature made avail- 
able for grade children. A book which should 
be in the hands of every pupil. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ATLANTA OFFICE: RICHMOND, 
25 W. Peachtree St. VIRGINIA 
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353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


THE CENTURY CO. 


A FIRST BOOK in 
EDUCATION 


By 
Louis E. Heinmiller, Ph.D. 





Professor of Education, State Normal 


School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


This latest addition to The Cen- 
tury Education Series—designed 
for use as a text in normal schools 
and other teacher-training institu- 
tions—presents to the beginning 
student of education an introduc- 
tory composite view of the field of 
elementary education, and makes 
clear the ideals and aims of the 
various divisions of this field. 


You are invited to write for further 


information regarding this book 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
hicago 




























Constantly Improved 
and Kept Up to Date 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


NEW WORDS such as broadcast, realtor, 
Fascista, novocaine, junior college, bloc, trade 
acceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 

NEW GAZETTEER, including new census fig- 
ures in the United States and in all the great 
powers. Also changes in spelling of thousands 
of place names due to changes in the official 
languages of many parts of Europe. Copy- 
right, 19254. 

Why not suggest to your principal or superin- 
tendent that a copy be supplied for your 
school ? 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 














Sewmunee’ 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 





Its superior design, better construction, and 
finer finish have made Kewaunee Equipment 
the choice for thousands of laboratories in our 
best schools. You will find features of added 
usefulness, convenience, and durability in 
Kewaunee that cannot be obtained in other 
equipment. 


Send for copy of the Kewaunee Book. It 
will be sent without charge, prepaid, to any 
instructor or official who replies, giving his 
position and using the stationery of the in- 
stitution. Address all inquiries to the fac- 
tory at Kewaunee. 


eunuce dig. Co 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


172 Lincoln 8t., New York Office: 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


























